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Valley Industrial Fair. 

We are pleased to notice that a Fairfor the 
encouragement of industry in all the leading 
branches of the Arts, to be open for competi- 
tion to the citizens of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, is to be held in the city of Keokuk, 
fowa, on the 13th and 14thinst. ‘The Lee Uo. 
Society has very wisely adopted this course, 
with a view of drawing public attention to a 
movement calculated to bring into notice the 
entire industrial resources of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Vailey, and in fact we learn that mea- 
sures will be taken to organize an Industrial 
Association for the Valley on the last day of 
the exhibition, so that a Mammoth, or Grand 
Agricultural and Meehanical Fair may be held 
in St. Louis, some time in October of next 
year. ‘The system of organization contem- 
plates County, State, and Valley societies; the 
whole to be linked together so that there will 
be no clashing of interests, but on the contra- 
ry the plan will secure perfect harmony, and 
the great work of elevating the cause of labor 
and genius will move onward with gigantic 
strides. 

It is now high time that the great West 
should attend promptly to her own interests, 
and as we are essentially en agricultural peo- 
ple, let us all put shoulder to the wheel, and 
as speedily as possible effect such a system of 
organization and good works, as will impart 
an elevated tone and character to our indus- 
trial relations. 

This movement, be it observed, is not con- 
fined strictly to agriculture, but will embrace 
especially the interests of tke Mechanic, the 
Manufacturer, and the Horticulturist, and, in 
fact, no portion of the arts and sciences, ap- 
propriate to our age and position as a commu- 
nity of States will fall short of receiving its 
fostering care. Who among us, has not read 
with interest the doings of the Great Fairs of 
New York and Ohio, where the tens of thous- 
ands of both sexes have commingled together 
in exhibiting the choicest articles the farm, 
orehard, garden, or workshop can produce ? 
Such displays as tgese will come off in our 
own unrivalled valley if the movement at Ke- 
okuk be met in che proper spirit. We heartily 
coneur in the zeal exhibited by the friends of 
imyiovement in Lowa, ard it is to be hoped 





that the citizens of St. Louis will not be back- 
ward in rendering every assistance in their 
power to promote the objects aimed to be ac- 
complished by the gentlemen interested in this 
emphatically great movement. 

We trust the members of the press, general- 
ly, without regard to loeal considerations, will! 
render assistance to the intcrests of agricul- 
ture, by giving as much publicity as possiple 
to this movement, which if carried out as con- 
templated will confer such important benefit~ 
on the entire West. We hope, also, that St. 
Louis will be well represented at Keokuk, and 
our manufaeturers expecially will find aa ex- 
cellent opportunity afforded to bring their 
wares into public notice and favor. 
Jacksonville—-Prof. Turner---The Osage 

Orange Hedge. 

We made a few days azo a hasty visit ty 
Jacksonville, [l]., and were much surprised at 
the improved appearance of the town, since 
our short sojourn there five years ago. We 
always regarded Jacksonville as one of the 
pleasantest towns in the west, but on this vc- 
casion it certainly appeared lovelicr than ever. 
The beautiful residences embowered in treex 
and shrubbery, the wide and clean streets, the 
magnificent and chaste appearance of the 
churches, school houses, and buildings for the 
several public institutions located there—and 
above all, the cordial Lospitality and kindnes= 
of the intelligent citizens, makes the visitor at 
onze in love with the town and its inhabitants. 
There is probably no town in the country in 
which so many public institutions—literary 
and philanthropic—are located as here. The 
INinois College, presided over by Rey. Dr. 
Sturdevant, has a spacious edifice, and enjoys 
—and justly too—a high reputation. ‘The Il- 
linois Institute for the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, under the management of its amia- 
ble, accomplished, and intelligent disector— 
Mr. Officer—is an establishment which no per- 
son passing through Jacksonville will neglect 
to visit. Our time was so limited that we 
could only spend a short hour in examining 
the building and the preparations made for 
the fall term, which was to commence three 
days after our visit. ‘The building is a large 
and beautiful edifice, occupying the highest 
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ground in the vicinity, and from its observato- 
ry commanding a fine view of a large part of 
Morgan county. The present numbef of pu- 
pils is something over one hundred, and there 
are ample accommodations for as many more. 
‘The course of instruction embraces not merely 
the knowledge ot books—of art, and science, 
and history, morals and religion—but the pa- 
pils are taught to be useful; to work; to take 
care of themselves; to apply the great princi- 
ples which they learn from books to the real 
business of life. The boys are taught the use 
of tools and how to use them. They are in- 
structed in mechanics by having the saw and 
the plane, the drill and the chisel, placed in 
their hands, with instructions what to do.with 
them by those who themselves know. They 
are taught agriculture by being required to 
accompany their farmer-teacher to the fields 
and put their own hands to the plow. They 
are taught how to manage business by being 
made familiar with the expenditures and in- 
come of the institution, and by being required 
to keep accurate accounts, in proper form, of 
their own expenses. In like manner the girls 
are instructed in all the science of housewifery 
and domestic industry. They obtain a practi- 
cal knowledge of the practical business of life; 
are fitted to become capable and intelligent 
wives and mothers, or, if such should be their 
fate, to sustain themselves through life in a 
comfortable and creditable manner. It is, in 
short, in our view, a model for a school for 
speaking pupils, just such a one as we should 
desire to send a son or daughter to, if we had 
one to send from home to be educated. The 
discipline of the institution is kind and pater- 
nal, the most cordial sympathy existing be- 
tween teachers and pupils. This institutiun is 
located about one mile west of the centre of 
town, and north of and adjoining the College 
grounds. 

One mile south of town stands a large edi- 
fice erected with funds appropriated by the 
State as a Retreat for the Insane. One wing 
of the building was constructed some two years 
ago and has been occupied since that time, and 
another large portion is now finished and rea- 
dy for occupancy by the unfortunate class of 
persons for whom it was designed. When 
finished, according to the original plans, it 





will be one of the largest buildings in the State. 
The present number of inmates is about nine- 
ty. By the kindness of the superintending 
physician, Dr. Higgins, we were shown over a 
great part of the establishment, and while we 
could but have our sympathies excited in con- 
templating the melancholy case of those who 
are here retained, not for crime but because 
God has deprived them of their reason, we re- 
joiced and felt it to be a redeeming trait in 
poor humanity that such ample provision had 
been made for the comfort, security and res- 
tOration of these unfortunates. We learn that 
the course of treatment pursued there has been 
eminently successful in restoring many of the 
inmates to perfect sanity, and greatly amelie- 
rating the symptoms of others. Let us all 
thank God for our reason. 

A little east of town another magnificent ed- 
ifice is in progress of erection, designed for a 
third class of unfortunates—those to whom all 
the visible beauties of nature and art are a 
blank-—an Asylum forthe Blind. It will bea 
noble building and tor anobly benevolent pur- 
pose is it being erected. At present there are 
about forty pupils gathered in an asylum at a 
private mansion in the vicinity, awaiting the 
completion of the buildings. 

There are in Jacksonville two large and 
flourishing Female Literary Institutions—one 
under the patronage and control of the Meth- 
odists—both enjoying collegiate privileges, 
and conferring collegiate degrees on such stu- 
dents as pursue a regular and thorough course 
of study. Both sustain a high reputation at 
home and abroad. 

In this connection we must not omit to men- 
tion the really magnificent buildings erected 
by the munifizence of the citizens for the Dis- 
trict Schools. ‘They are an honor and an or- 
nament to the place. 

In point of business, Jacksonville is one of 
the livliest inland towns we know of. Situa- 
ted in the heart of a densely populated, fertile 
region, it commands a large trade which it 
secures by the enterprise and fair dealing of 
its merchants and mechanics. 

We visited Prof. Turner, examined his 
hedges, saw his growing plants, and learned 
something of the manner by which he makes 
more income from 15 acres than many men 
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make from 150. We advise all anti-book far- 
mers to go and see him end take a few lessons 
which may serve to set them forward not a lit- 
tlein their business. Mr. ‘I. called our attene 
tion to a plan which he has devised to provid- 
a protection for his stock and fruit trees from 
the severity of winter. He has planted rows 
of evergreens, the trees standing ten feet apart 
along the sides of the stock yard and also of 
his orchard. ‘These trees he ¢e deulates will in 
five years grow to the height of fifteen feet, 
und their branches juin so as to form a perfect 
sercen, to break off the piercing winds of win- 
ter, and be a shade insummer. He save this 
kind of hedge screen may be reared for $1 per 
rod. Vre do not know how this plan may work 
upon fall trial, bat this we do know, that every 
farmer should provide a shelter of some kind 
for his cattle. 
require it. 


Jiumanity wend economy both 
An animal well procected from the 
inclemency of the weather will go through the 
winter with two-thirds of the feed which vill 
be consumed by it if exposed to the storms and 
winds, and be in much better condition in the 
spring. 
close, warm building, though thoroughly 
ventilated at the top, and he told us that it 
took but little more than half the food to keep 
his horses in good condition than they would 
need if kept as farmers horses are usually kept. 
Among the many excellent implements used in 
cultivation we were particularly pleased with 
an article of his own invention for cutting up 
the weeds in his growing crop and carrying and 
depositing them at the end of the rows, from 
whence they are removed to the hog yard, and 
thus exterminated ‘root and branch? instead of 
being left to take a fresh start with next rain. 
His pigs thrive on the ‘pusley’ and other weeds 
thus furnished them, and grow fat on one ear 
of corn a day which is al! he allows them while 
the weeds are plenty. his article was made 
especially to work among his Osage Orange 
plants, but we see no reason why it could not 
be advantageously used in the corn field, or in 
any other crop planted in rows. 

Mr. Turner gave us some items about the 
profits of making pork when weli managed. 
Last year he fattened twelve hogs and kept 
seven horses. Ife bought all his corn and oats, 
and all his hay, and the proceeds of the sale 


Mr. 'Turner’s stable for his horses is 


| of his hogs, after reserving a supply for the 
| use of - family, paid for all that he bought 
for both horses and hogs, and be had moreover 
|a largely increased number of tsock hogs for 
| this year, and also an increase of two colts to 
| hia stock of horse fiesh. Thus he summed up 
_ the profits en his hogs to be in addition to the 
| use of vs seven horses, the two colts and the 
increasein the value of his stoek of hogs this 
i year over last, or about $20U. 


Hlis plins and experiments to prevent the rot 
iin the grape, the blight in the pear tree, and 
the decay of the cherry tree, we must defer to 
some other occasion. 

We will speak now of the hedges. Mr. 
Turner’s home lot of 15 acres is enclosed on 


hall sides with an Osage Orange hedge, some of 
(it four years old and all of it three. ‘The 
fence outside of it has not becn removed yct 
though there is no necessity of its remaining 
any longer, for we do not think any thing 
could pass the hedge. We examined carefully 
to find a place where a chicken or a rabbit 
“ould crowd through but could find none, and 


as for any animal forcing his way through, or 
jumping over it, we do not think any ‘critter? 
would try it more than once. We would re- 
mark here that during our absence we rode to 
and examined a hedge in Green County, IIl., 
made of plants set out two years ago last 
spring. It was along the high way, and the 
fence had been taken from it. It had proved 
perfectly adequate to turn all kinds of stock, 
though not as thick at the bottom as we should 
have preferred it. It is all important in the 
growing of hedges that the plants should be 
cut back several times so as to procure a close 
growth at the bottom, for if this is not attain- 
ed at first there isno remedy for it afterwards 
only to cut it all down and let it start up new 
from the stumps. We saw enough to convince 
us that this plant properly cultivated will make 
a hedge adequate to turn all kinds of stocl, 
and that it may be kept in order with no extra- 
ordinary amount of labor. 

Mr. ‘Turner has several hundred thousand of 
thrifty plants in his nursery designed for set- 
ting out next spring, and his arrangements for 
preserving and putting up are of the very best 
kind. We have made arrangements with him 





to reeeive 2 supply of plants early in the 
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spring, which we shail be happy to forward to | scsnes and toils of mortal life to the rewards 




















Moore’s Rural New Yorker has the follow- . , 
ing just notice of this good man : | It is now getting time to talk about hogs, 
Te Cece es Me eel 1 packing and all that sort of thing. No large 
Joun Pirkcx Norton died at the residence 0 | contracts have been made, of which we are ad- 
his father, Joux T. Nortox, Esq., in Farming- | yised. We hear of some few small purchases, 
ton, Ct., on Sunday the 5th inst., aged thirty | say of 300 and 500 head for $5, but no round 
years. Ilis health failed him early in the) lots have been contracted for by regular pack- 
: ‘ ers; they are, however, in the market, with 
9 8 everything prepared for suitable weather and 
residence in Florida, gave his friends hopes Of | the proper season. The market for packing 
his restoration. On his journey homeward in! will soon open, it is thought, at $475 to $d, 
May, he was taken with the measles, and from | and dealers count on full 60,000 head at this 
‘ point, the coming season. 
The Louisville Journal of the 21st, says: 


any of our readers who may desire them. of Immortality. 
DEATH OF PROFESSOR NORTON. | Hogs, Crops, &c. 
| Wocs.—The St. Louis News Says : 
| 


spring, but a southern voyage, and two months | 


that time his health was fluctuating, sometimes 
improved, and then again much worse, until | Hogs have advanced. We now quote slop 
within a few weeks past, when his decline be- | fed at 4 1-2 and corn fed 43-4e. Contracts 
came rapid and hopeless, and soon hurried him | for packing purposes have been made at $5 
37 1-2 net, delivered in November or Decem- 
ber. The dullngss of the provision market has 
, jun unfavorable effect on hogs, but is in some 
well known to the readers of agricultural pe- | pespeets counteracted by the prospects of the 
riodicals. He held for some years, and at the | corn crop. ° 
time of his death, the Professorship of ‘Chem | The Cincinnati Gazette says : 
istry Applied to Agriculture’ in Yale College? There seems to be wn impression in the 
- . eastern cities, that the railroad connection 
with the West will transfer a large amount of 
“the packing business to the former; but we 
therewith. His treatise on ‘Scientifie Agri- | have no doubt that they will find that shipping 
culture,’ prepared asa prize essay for our State | hogs during the suuuner for current consump- 
tion is one thing, hnd transporting them for 
packing purposes during the winter, another. 
“| Experience has satisfied those who have tested 
Stephens’ ‘Book of the Farm,’ together with | the matter, that hogs cannot be earricd alive a 
numerous valuable contributions to the Alba—| great distance over railways, during extreme 
ny Cultivator and other Agricultural and Sci- — wearer 5 AOS if taken dead they will ho 
| frozen too hard for use. it is wellknown, tha 
}even in this climate, business is frequently 
head of the class of writers to which he be- | suspended in consequence of cold weather. ; 


to the grave. 
Prof. Norzoy as an author and lecturer is 


and has lectured frequently and with great ac- 


ceptability, in this State on subjects allied | 


Society, is widely popular, and in extensive | 
use as a text book for schools: and his notes to 


. 


entific Journals, have placed his naine at the 


longed. Hs death thus young, is a loss to | ixtensive preparations have been made at 
the country, and one which every friend of im- | Pittsburgh for packing hogs. The Cazette 


provement, and intelligent cultivater of the} gayg : 
soil will deplore. ‘He has already,’ says Prof.| We note a sale of 600 head, deliverable here 
early in November at $5 35 per 100lbs; and in 
the early part of the weck of 1000 head at pri- 
i : ces not made public, but supposed to he at a 
gained the confidence of all, and promised 4! hish figure. A drove of 420 head of hogs came 
ap on the freight train of O. & P. BR. K., on 
° ~— Saturday jos hey are {r e State of In- 
His character as a man and a Christian, was | Stturday last. ‘They are from the State of In 
| diana, and we are informed, designed for the 
= ee 2 A : eastern market. ‘This is the first arrival of 
py in his social and domestic relations, and hogs from the Great West this season, and is a 
everything seemed to promise a pleasant and | practical illustration of the great utility of our 
aseful life. But in the midst of his labors and | ™lroad ¢ po ating met ri a ab OF which 
o: ‘ . our market will not only be filled with hogs at 
his success, and his promis , re— : : uy 
‘ ie od Bie p efor the future the earliest season desirable, but large num- 
in the prime of manhood —One ‘who doeth all | porg will find their way to the east, through 


things well,’ has called him away from the! this medium of communication. 


Siilman in a just tribute to his worth, ‘made a! 
strong impression on the publie mind; he had 


long career of usefulness.’ 


ack} 1) H ; rH 1 le 
estimalle and winning, he was eminantly hap- 
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The Great Fairs of 1852. 
NEW YORK. 


Correspondence of the Vailey Farmer. 

Frienp Assorr:—Yesterday was the last day 
of the New York Agricultural State Fair, held 
at“at this place, on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, 
insts. It was agrand agricultural display, a 
magnificent gathering together of the choicest 
fruits of enligtened husbandry, of the best 
productions of the best farms, and of the best 
agricultural and domestic implements to be 
found throughout the Empire State. The Fair 
was held in a spacions meadow, about two 
miles south of the city, where a lot of some 
forty acres was enclosed with a plank fence 
ten feet high, the plank being nailed up and 
down, and set close together, so as to inter- 
cept the gaze of the uninitiated outsiders, who 
had not paid their York shillin®, At conven. 
ient distances along the sides were gateways, 
where police were stationed, to receive tickets 
and admit the multitude. Inside, and around 
near the margin of the enclosure, was a well 
gravelled circular carriage way, around which 
the members of the State Agricultural Society 
were privileged to drive. None other than 
members were allowed to enter with carriages, 
but any person could become a member by 
paying over his dollar. he outer part of the 
enclosure was assigned to the large cattle, and 
tine horses, fat hogs, and blooded sheep, 
while the inner part was occupied with im- 
mense tents and pavilions, under which were 
displayed choice selections from the industry 
of three millions of people. So many and so 
various were the objects that claimed atten- 
tion, that one scarcely knew which to examine 
first, here was a large pavilion devoted solely 
to the product of the Dairy, and thence called 
‘Dairy Hall,’ just beyond was ‘Manufacturers 
Hall,’ in which were displayed the finer arti- 
cles of Domestic State Manufacture, another 
was filled with stoves and other coarser articles 
of hardware and farmers’ implements; and 
great numbers of the latter, for want of room 
were exhibited in the open air. Under another 
tent were arranged almost numberless coops 
of enormously large poultry, but the best part 
the Fair, to the lovers of the beautiful was 
*floral Hall,’ devoted entirely to tastefully ar- 





ranged shrubbery, fruits and flowers. Some 
of pears were really the finest I ever saw, and 
these, together with the delicious looking 
peaches, grapes, apricots and nectarines, were 
enough to make the mouth of the veriest epi- 
cure water; andI must confess that I should 
have had not the slightest objection to testing 
by a personal trial, their delicacy of flavor; 
but as those specimens were not then for sale, 
at any price, | was compelled to confine my 
admiration to looks only. 

The limits of this communication will allow 
me to notice particularly, but a very few of th: 
objects of interest met with at®the Fair. O* 
the eattle, some of the finest that [ saw were 
the imported stock owned by S. P. Chapman, 
of Clockville, Madison County. His bull, 
Halton, is the largest animal of the cattle 
kind I ever yet saw, he is said to weigh 2,300 
Ibs, and I do not doubt it, $1U00 was offered 
for him on the second day of the Fair, and re- 
fused by Mr. Chapman. Some of the horses 
also were fine, but I noticed that no mules 
were exhibited, probably because this branch 
of stock raising is not much followed by New 
York farmers. 

In*Dairy Hall’ were some mammoth cheeses 
said to weigh 506 lbs. each, one of them would 
last a moderate family almost a life time. 
Among the poultry were some very fine speci- 
mens of the Dorking and Shanghae fowls, 
some of which I should think as large as four 
or five common fowls. One of the most beau- 
tiful objects at Floral Hall was a national 
flag composed entirely of various colored flow- 
ers so as to represent the glorious” stars and 
stripes, this flag was fromthe nursery of N. 
Frost & Co., of Rochester. There was also a 
rustic chair, or rather settee, curiously form- 
ed of pieces of grape vine, ingeniously inter- 
laced and glued together, so as to form a noy- 
el piece of furniture. At Manufacturer’s Hall, 
one of the most remarkable objects was the 
Patent Seaming Lathe, (or Sewing Machine) 
manufactured by Wheeler, Wilson & Co, of 
Watertown, Connecticut. This machine is 
said to do the work of six seamstresses, and to 
do it quite as well; and from the operations I 
saw with it by the exhibitor, I think there is 
much truth in these representations. 1 have 
with me two samples of sowing done with it 
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in my presence. It was patented Aug. 12th of 
last year. On Thursday, the third day of the 
Fair, the throng,was immense, every road load- 
ing towards the city was an almost constant 
atream of earriages, filled with the farmers 
and their wives, and sons and daughters. And 
still greater numbers came by railroad, on 
Which trains of cars loaded down with passen- 


good, would in Missouri be considered about 
third rate, but by dilligent cultivation the far- 
mers usually manage to raise good crops. The 
small, but well improved farms, each with its 
patch of woodland; the comfortable farmers 
dwellings with their extensive barns and out- 
houses; the frequent villages scattered over the 
county, from one to five miles apart, with their 
neat white houses and green blinds, and the 











gers, arrived every half hour during the mor- 
ning. The railroad companies were obliged to | 
use even their freight and cattle cars for con- | 
veyance of passengers, so great was the rush 
to the Fair; during its continuance, the fare | 
on the railroads was reduced to one cent per 
On Friday, 





mile, or one half the usual rate. | 
the last day of the Fair, the sultry heat, which | 
had prevailed during the previous days, was | 
velieved by refreshing showers, and the crowd 
being somewhat thinner, it was altogether the 
On this day the 


pleasantest day of the Fair. 
premiums were awarded, and the spectators 
were edified hy short speeches from Messrs, 
HTuntand Seymour, the former the present 
(Whig) Governor of the State, and the latter, 
the Democractic candidate for the sume office, 
Both of 
the gentlemen are remarkably fine and pleas- 


at the ensuing November election. 


ant speakers. 


A trial of Phillips’ Fire Annihilator was | 


tall spires of their numerous churches, all 
these contribute to make the country present 
to the traveler a very beautiful and picturesque 
appearance. Truly yours, 


J. W. Brown. 


KENTUCKY. 
yom tho Kentucky Cultivator. 

The great Annuai Fair of the Kentucky 
Agricultural & Mechanical Association, came 
olf on the I4th, Lith, 16th, L7th, and Sth in- 
stant. ‘Ihe attendance was large, and the ex- 
hibition more interesting than on any previous 
oceasion. 

‘The exhibition of cattle was very tine. It 
could not be excelled in this or any other 
country on the globe. ‘There is not a doubt 
that here, in Kentucky, we have improved on 
the imported stock. 

The exhibition of [Lorses, however, was the 
great feature of the Fair. This was truly 
magnificent. "here were steeds in the arena 
that Kmperors would be proud to ride. In 
both Horses and Mules, this section of Ken- 


made on the public green in this city on the | tucky surpasses any other portion of the Un- 


evening Of Thursday, and another again on | 


lion. Our young friend H. Clay Magee, of 
| iarrison county, took a silver cup for his 


Friday evening. Circumstnces prevented my . 
J = I Amy three year old saddle Mare---a noble specimen 


being present at either experiment; but those 
saw, say that both were quite successful. 
Utica isa well built, pleasant city, of some 
20,000 inhabitants, located in central New 
York, in the county of Oneida; so named from | 
the Oneidas, (one of the Indian tribes called 
the six nations,)a few of whom still remain 
here over the graves of their forefathers. This 
county is situated, as it were, on the summit 
level of the State, and its waters flow in three 
different directions into Lake Ontario on the 


| 
| 
! 
| 


of horse flesh. 

This Fair afforded gratifying evidence of the 
rapid progress of both Agricultural and Me- 
chanical improvement in Kentucky. 

We take from the Kentucky Statesman, the 
following felicitous notice of the part which 
the Ladies took in this great exhibition, from 
the pen of our gallant friend, Col. Taylor : 

‘The beautiful fabrics exhibited by the ta- 
dies, on the first day, won very general and 
deserved admiration. Never have we seen so 
fine a display in this department. The quilts, 
especially, surpassed anything of the kind we 
have ever seen. Among these was one hy 





North West, into Hudson river on the East, 
and into Chesapeak Bay on the South. 100,- 
000 inhabitants reside in Oneida county, and 
it contains upwards of fifty villages, (towns 
we should call them atthe West,) besides the 
city of Utica, Its territorial limits are per- 
haps one-third greater than those of the coun- 
ty of St. Louis, The soil, though here called 


| Miss Martha Clay, of Bourbon, of silk f brie, 
| which, for the richness of its material and the 
| elaborateness of its finish, in our judgment, 

excelled any article of the kind we have ever 
seen. ‘There was a very general surprise ex- 
pressed that it did not take the first premium ; 
and we believe the ladies, the best judges in 
such matters, were very generally of the opin- 
ion that it was entitled to that honor. It was 
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perhaps the award which assigned this splen- 
did work of art the second grade of merit, 
that gave the only general dissatisfaction du- 
ring the whole exhibition. The centre picce, 
which was about 3-4ths of a yard square, was 
the largest, most beautiful and elaborate piece 
of embroidery we ever saw. ‘he colors were 
wrought with such delicacy and skill, that at 
a short distance the work looked like a beau- 
tiful painting, and was by many mistaken for 
such. The scene wrought by patient toil, was 
taken from the well-known picture of Wash- 
‘ngton crossing the Delaware. ‘The majestic 
‘igure of the Father of his country, his expres- 
sive and well known features; his war steed 
Iie aid-de-camp, the surrounding scenery, the 
river in the distauce and the soldiers in boats 
upon it, the American cannon upon the hither 
bank, the flag of our country, the sky above, 
varied with cloud and azure, were all so dis- 
tinctly drawn by skillful, tasteful and paticnt 
appliance of the needle, that no one who has 
an eye for the beautiful in art, could withhold 
the meed of admiration ; and it is difficult to 
see how this, with other peculiar beauties which 
this quilt possessed, did not win the prize 
which the opinion of the crowd so generally 
awarded it. The quilt of Miss Hoskins, of 
Garrard, was almost the equal of Miss Clay’s 
in merit, and won the admiration of all behold- 
‘ rs.? 

The gallantry of the Col. towards Miss Clay 
and Miss Hoskins is commendable; yet it 
would have sounded much more gallant had 
ne also given w deseription of Miss Anderson’s 
quilt which took the first premium, the $60 
Vitcher. We had not the privilege of being 
within the ring at this fair as the Col. had; 
jence, we only saw the quilts in the distance, 
und are therefore neutral on this question. 

OHLO. 
From Mvore’s Rural New Yorker, 

The Ohio Fair, held last week at Cleveland 
is said to have been the best and largest yet 
held in the State. ‘The weather was delight- 
ful, and the arrangements very cemplete. ‘Ihe 
attendance is estimated at 75,000 persons, and 
the total receipts was over $14,000. 

The Stock department, comprising contrib- 
utions from all parts of the State, was one of 
ost interesting features of the Show. The 
cattle of this State and Canada were also 
vepresented; a bull from Canada West taking 
the first premium of $50. ‘The display of hor- 
ses was large and choice—mostly of the Eclipse 
und Morgan stock. Of sheep we find no men- 
tion. he collection of fowls was large and 
varied. 

Of farm implements, there was an extensive 
variety, but the sharpest competition was in 
, lows and reaping machinese We understand 
‘iat Emery & Co., of Albany, took premium 
m their Endless Chaim Horse Powers. 


‘The Horticultural department was rather 
meagerly filled. 

Premiums to the amount of $4000 were 
awarded. Among foreign competitors those 
of this State and from Pittsburgh were the 
most successful. We condense the above 
from the telegraphic report in the N. Y. Times. 
Of the address it gives the following summary: 

‘The annual address was delivered by Prof. 
Mapes, editor of the Working Farmer, of New 
Jersey. He took the place of the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, who was, by indisposition prevent- 
ed from being present. He complimented the 
Society upon the encouragements they offered 
to the Arts of Design. It was owing to her 
excellence in that department of skill, that 
irance had found so good a market in this 
country for her manufactures. Prof. Mapes 
remarked that the two great agricultural im- 
provements of the age are underdrains and 
subsoil plowing. He cited the case of the 
British Government,which had appointed Com- 
missioners of underdrainage, and were making 
the most strenuous efforts to bring this method 
of fertilization into general use. Ife claims 
that the chief benetit to be derived from these 
two progresses were security from drouth. The 
remainder of his address, which was compact 
and lucid throughout, was confined to the prop- 
er mode of feeding cattle, and the analyzation 
of the soil of Ohio. The leading deficiencies 
of the soil were, he said, lack of potash and 
phosphate of lime. These substances had been 
exported to the Mast in the form of cattle and 
wheat. ‘The bones of an ox contain about fif- 
pounds phosphate of lime and potash. [tis 
for this reason that the wheat crop of this 
State, which, twenty-five years ago, averaged 
35 bushels to the acre, had fallen to 15 1-2 
bushels. 

From the Cleveland Herald, 

Upon entering the grounds, the first object 
of attention is Floral Call, continually throng- 
ed to excess. The arrangements here arc most 
excellent, and such that all can see and ex- 
amine the articles exhibited without the jost- 
ling and crowding which is generally attendant 
upon such occasions. ‘To enumerate the arti- 
cles exhibited would be a herculanean task. 
Fruits of all kinds and varieties are to be seen 
in abundance. Beautiful boquets and pretty 
faces are the order of the day here. The pic- 
ture gallery forms no small part of this de- 
partment of the exhibition. 
~ Manufacturer’s Hall is weil stored with the 
produce of Ohio manufacturers, and presents 
an appearance which we think would compare 
well with our more favored sister State. We 
have here almost everything that is manufac- 
tured. We can speak of but few articles at 
resent. The Domestic Department occu- 
pies a large space of this Hall, consisting of 





embroidered quilts, spreads, &c., &c., which 
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the manufacturers. Also an extensive assort- 
ment of woolen cloths, satinets, kerseys and 
linen; magnificent blankets embroidered in a 
superb manner, with coverlets te match, car- 
peta of all kinds and descriptions, and rugs | 


worked with great skill and beauty; piles of | 
| 
| 
| 


are all good specimens, and do great credit to 


stockings, and mittens of Ohio manufacture. 


American manufactures are represented in 
black broadcloth, woolen kerseys, sattinets, | 
shirting, and muslin de laines, entered from | 
various purts of the Union. 

There are also in this hall needle, shell and 


wax work, ornamented needle work, ottoman | 
covers, groups of flowers, fancy chair work, | 


worked collars and handkerchiefs, woolen 
shawls, port folios, silk bonnets, straw ben- 
nets, lace caps, lamp stands, mats, and vari- 
ous specimens or ornamental shell work, which 
are general attention. ‘The wax work conssits 
chieily of statuary, representing the Masonic 
order, and was formerly in Barnum’s Museum. 
ifeve, too, are designs of farm, dairy, poultry, 
inilk, and other houses. One design for a 
bridve is a splendid model, and quite attrac- 
tive. 

Mechanic’s Hali presents the appearance of 
one grand and mighty workshop, where peo- 
ple from all purts of the country haxe congre- 
gated, having ended their labors to show their 
work. And well they be proud of it all. The 
‘noise and confusion? here are tremendous. 


‘Nhe clangor of bells, the musie of nionos, the 





clattering of engines, the shouts of the crowd | 
’ . . . 
oli reach the ear at onee, and forcible remind | 


one that Ohio is the banner State. 

Beautiful specimens of Cabinet ware of all 
descriptions, and of the richest quality are ex- 
hibited. Also Cooper’s ware and crockery. 
Specimens of American hardware are very nu- 
nierous, consisting of all sorts of garden toois, 
saddler’s hardware, horse shoes, cooper’s 
tools, and currier’s tools. Also specimens of 
Surgical, Optical, Mathematical, and Philo- 
sophical instruments. ‘Traveling trunks, car- 
pet bags, boots, shoes and slippers, are pro- 
fusely piled up in this hall. 

There are various specimens of pears, ap- 
ples, plums, quinces, raspberries and grapes, 
which we venture to say cannot be beat. 

The dairy of Obio can be seen under the 
large tent, where also are specimens of vege- 
tables. We notice a large cheese from the 
dairy of lurd & Babcock, Aurora, Portage 
county, Which is well worthy the name ‘mam- 
moth,’ as it weighs fifteen hundred pounds! A 
mammouth squash, grown in the garden of J. 
C. Osborne, Newark, weighing 129 1-2 pounds, 
is an abject of considerable attention. Here, 
t00, is a vast quantity of turnips, carrots, beets, 
parsnips, onions, cabbage, pumpkins, and po- 
tatoes, and othsr vegetables too numerous to 
mention. Grain of all kinds is found in this 





department; also flour, butter, bread and hon- 
ey. 

Passimg ‘on further, we came to the poultry, 
of which a lrage variety of specimens are ex- 
hibited. Derkings, &c., of all sizes and shapes 
are here met with; also Turkeys wild and tame, 
Muscovey ducks, and large China Geese. ‘Vhe 
collection of poultry is the largest and best we 
have ever seen, and one can plainly sec that 
this class of our farm yard domestics is rapid- 
ly improving, 

There are also many specimens of reaping 
mowing and threshing machifes, saw mills, 
‘and corn and eob mills, field rollers, wheat 
drills, and horse rakes, wheat cultivators, fan- 
ning mills, hay presses, &e., &¢e.; also corn 
shellers, vegetable cutters, churns, cheese pres- 
ses, bee hives, washing machines, &e., grain 
‘cradles, rakes, forks, and scythes, and every 
‘variety of mmproved farming implements and 
manufactured wares. 
| We find, too, that the whole sheep world is 
represented. The Long-wool, Blackwell, 
| Leicestershire, Middle-wool, South Down, 
| Norfolk, Merinos ana Saxons. 

Horses are here of every grade, and the dis- 
‘play is the best even seen in the West. The 
| oniv one that we shall mention, the four year 
‘old dhesnut Morgan horse, Pack Hawk cham- 
|pion, owned by Messrs. Ladd of Jefferson 
| Ohio, which rank A No. 1, among horse fan- 
ciers and breedersin Ohio. his is a colt of 
the veritable Black Hawk of Vermont, the 
most celebrated of the breed. Young Cham- 
pion is a perfect image, the ideal of what a 
horseman desires to see, most perfect in form 
and muscle, moves his mile in three minutes, 
and for ease and grace of action, can hardly 
he excelled. Tlis weight is 1080 pounds; girth 
forward six fect one inch, around the fink 
six feet three inches, arm twenty-five inches, 
around the hock, fifteen inches. Valued at 
$1,500. 


| Nor Easy 79 Reat.—Under this head. the 
Lockport Courier says:—*Geo. S. Welton, 
who resides on Beach Ridge, in the town of 
Pendleton, in this county, raised from one acre 
of land, in three successive years, the follow- 
ing large crops: First year 84 bushels of 
shelled corn; second year, 80 bushels; third 
year, 93 bushels. ‘Ihe lust crop was taken off 
the ground, and it was sowed to wheat, the 
last of September. The following season 
there was harvested forty-six and a half bush- 
els of Soules’ wheat from the same acre, 
weighing 63 3-4 pounds per bushel. ‘The land 
is of gravel or sand.’ Niagara is an exceed- 
ingly fertile county, and is surpassed by hard- 
ly any other in the State in the growing of som. 
kinds of produce. Much of the finest fruit .» 
the production of Niagara county. 
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For the Valley Farmer, 
‘A Stitch in Time.’ 


‘A stich in time saves nine.? An ounce of 


preventive is worth a pound of cure. These | 
' 


ie old proverbs with which nearly every child 
is familiar, yet, how true—and how few heed 
und practice the wisdom they contain. 

Not long since a negro man belonging to 
Mr. Richard Thompson of Madison Co., Mo., 
worth at least $800, received an injury by get- 
ting one of his feet caught in the wheels of a 
horse power to a threshing machine which 
will nearly ruin him if it does not terminate 
his life. The accident occured for the want 
ofa little precaution—not twenty-five cents 
worth of work. He was driving the horses, and 
there not being any platform upon which to 
stand, he made a mistep while the machine 
was in motion, and thus had his foot most 
dreadfully mangled. I mention this fact to 
show and to impress the great necessity of at- 
tending to things in time. It illustrates so 
wellthe trath of those adages above. Had 
half an hour becn spent in making a suitable 
place for the driver to stand on, tie luvs to 
Thompson, and the suffering tothe poor boy, 
would not have taken place. 

In future let us apply the doctrine to our va- 
rious domestic affairs. Should you see a nail 
broken or rotten in your fence, go as soon as 
may be and replace it with a sound one. <A 
night’s delay may find a drove of hogs or mis- 
chevous pigs in your field to your great de- 
triment. Are you plowing, or hauling, then 
have strong gearing, plowlines, leading lines, 
&e. Longe lost nearly half the value of a fine 
young mare by using an old line which broke 
on being pulled pretty hard, and the 1aare 
ran Off with the plow and was never of much 
service to me afterwards, all for want of a 
strong line that would not bave cost more than 
{:fteen cents. 

If you are using a machine of any kind, and 
see a screen or a wedge getting lose, be sure 
and tighten it instanter. A few minutes delay 
in not fixing it, may cause a half or a whole 
day to he spent in getting the machine repair- 
cd. 

It is useless to enumerate more special caus- 
es wherein precaution is necessary. A uni- 
versal appreciation of those mottoes to the nu- 





merous cases in which we are all concerned’ 
would save much time, money and labor. 
Sou. D. CaruTHers. 
Fredericktown, Mo. Aug. 18, 1852. 


| 


For the Valley Farmer. 
Good Fences. 

‘Good fences make good neighbors,’ and by 
parity of reasoning, bad fences make bad 
neighbors. When you see a farmer that keeps 
good strong fences, such as the statues require, 
you see a man who has no trouble with the 
breechy horses, cattle &c., of his more indi- 
gent neighbors, you see a man who is honored 
with the title of ‘a good farmer’ by all who 
pass his farm. On the other hand, he who 
neglects to keep his inclosure im good repair is 
eternally dogging and abusing his neighber’s 
stock, and of course in curring the malice of 
those whom he thereby injures. 

We venture to say that every observing in- 
dividual has seen the esil produced by weak 
fences. ‘Those who are most apt to maltreat 





stock generally have such fences. To remedy 
| those evils we advise our brother farmers to 
go to work as soon as possible and re-set all 
their old fences, make new rails and build them 
higher between now andthe ensuing spring. 
(iet a brier sythe and make good use of it by 
cutting out the briers and small bushes in your 
fence corners which shade and thus cause the 
rails to rot; or, grub themup by the roots 
which is better. 
It is a good policy to have a road fifteen feet 
wide all around your plantation. Besides 
being convenient for hauling on, and for cat 
tle to pass, it gives the sun a fair chance ti 
dry the rails, and frequently prevents fires 
from doing you injury. 

So. D. Caruriters. 

Fredericktown, Sept. 11, 1852. 

To Poacu Kees.—Take half a pint of milk 
and two or three spoonsfuls of cream, or a 
small piece of butter, and put all into a tin 
dish and let it boil. Break in six or eight 
eggs, stirring it constantly till it is slightly 
cooked. It makes a very pleasant accompa- 
niment for meat, and bread and butter. 


To PrckLe Vomators.—‘lhrow them into 
cold vinegar as you gather them. When you 
have enough, take them out, tie some spices in 
a bag, and scald them in good vinegar. Pour 





the vinegar hot over the tomatoes. 
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For the Valley Farmer. 

A Few Practical Directions to Western 
Wheat Growers. 

BY W. G. EDMUNDSON. 


The season for sowing wheat has now fair- 
ly commenced, and by the close of the cur- 
rent month, the whole operation for the season 
should be brought to a termination, except un- 
der peculiar favorable circumstances, in which 
ease itmay be extended until the middle of 
the month of October. A later period for sow- 
ing wheat than this will not be productive of 
favorable results; and unless damage may be 
apprehended from the ravages of the Hessian 
Fly, it would bea work of wisdom to sow no 
fall wheat later than the 20th of September. 
‘Throughout a very large portion of the wheat 
belt of the Mississippi Valley, the great bane 
to the wheat grewer, is the damage done to 
the plants by frost, and the frequent sudden 
severe changes from cold tu heat, and vice ver- 
sa, that occur from the setting in of winter, 
until the period that spring frosts cease to af- 
fect the growth of the crop. It therefore he- 
hooves the farmer to adopt such remedial mea- 
sures as may be within his reach, and avail 
himself of the most enlightened practice, so as 
to avoid as far so practicable the damage to 
his crop, that may he anticipated, unless guar- 
ded against by previous cultivation, and man- 
agement. A few practical thoughts on this 
interesting topic, to the wheat growers at 
least, may be found acceptable; and those who 
are enquiring after truth, and who are prepar- 
ed to experiment, will find, that by adopting 
a rational rotation of crops, and a common 
sense method of cultare, the great barriers to 
successful wheat culture will in the main be 
removed. 

The first and greatest point of importance, 
is to have the land thrown up into ridges, so 
as to secure the plants at ail times from re- 
ceiving injury from an excessive amount of 
moisture, the width of the lands must be reg- 
ulated entirely by the tenacity of the subsoil. 
On very retentive clays the open furrows may 





intervene at intervals of ten feet, on moderate- : 
ly porous subsoils at thrice that distance, and 
where it is of a sandy or gravelly character, ' 
forty feet apart will answer the purpos:. It 





is useless to form the land into ridges, with a 
view of surface draining, unless the furrows 
be carefully cleaned out witha plow, after 
the seed is harrowed in, and also, deep cross- 
furrows be made in various directions across 
the field, where an excessive amount of sur- 
face water would be apt to remain on the land 
to the great detriment of the crops. The fur- 
rows should be cleaned out to the full depth 
the landhad been previously plowed; and the 
angles at the crossings will require to be open- 
ed out withaspade. By thus forming ridges, 
and harrowing in the seed lengthwise of the 
furrows, so as not deface the shape of the 
ridge, and by having these furrows cleaned 
out with the plow to make a perfect water 
course, the wheat plants during the severe 
weather, will not be apt to be damaged. 


On almost every well regulated farm, a con- 
siderable quantity of coarse and refuse fod- 
der, and half rotted barn manure are to be had 
in sufficient abundance to afford a top dressing 
for the wheat fields, just before the setting in 
of winter. A liberal dressing, say at the rate of 
from five to eight wagon loads per acre, of 
half rotted straw, or other rough material 
suited for the purpose, thrown evenly broad- 
cast over the wheat fields, just before the set- 
ting in of winter, would greatly tend to pre- 
vent the plants from winter killing; and the 
manure thus apphed would do a much greater 
amount of good to the wheat crop than if 
plewed in. If it be desirable to spread on the 
manure or partially rotted straw, before sow- 
ing the seed, very favorable results may be ex- 
pected by spreading the manure evenly over 
the surface, then sow, and plow the seed and 
manure under together, in narrow ridges, not 
to exceed five yards in width. The furrows in 
this case should not be more than ten inches in 
width, und four inches in depth; and in most 
cases no harrowing will be required. 

The quantity of seed sown per acre, and al- 
so the time of sowing, have much to do with 
the chance of getting a profitable crop of 
wheat. ‘I'wo bushols per acre, although much 
beyond the ordinary quantity sown, will not 
be found too much, as the ground should be 
perfeetly matted with plants, before the elos- 
sing in of winter, and when this result is se- 
cured.*the tops of the plants themselves, from 
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an excellent protection to the roots,so that only 
extraordinary heavy frosts will destroy the vi- 
tality of the crop. A liberal seeding of this 
kind, will to some extent prevent winter kil- 
ling, and it will greatly facilitate the early ma- 
turity of thecrop. The heads will be short,well 
filled, and the grain of a uniform good quality; 
and the bran will be thinner and the flour of 
a finer quality, than what would be produced 
by thin sowing; and withal the yield would be 
much greater than if only four or five pecks 
had been sown per acre. 


One of the greatest improvements in mod- 
ern times, calculated to benefit the condition 
of the wheat growing interests of this country, 
is drill culture. Within the past eight years, 
some twenty different patents have been gran- 
ted to ingenious American mechanics for im- 
provement in the wheat and other grain drills. 


Each of whose machines have different de- , 
grees of merit, and much emulation is display- | 


ed in pushing them into the market. Extrava- 
gint statements have frequently been publish- 
el by the parties ifterested in the sale of pa- 
tent wheat drills, that cannot only under the 
most favorable influences be realized; but all 
who have properly employed the drill, must be 





of some consideration, to ascertain whether a 
cheap plan may not be devised which would 
be adapted to the small farmer who sows an- 
nually only from ten to twenty acres. Two 
very simple plans for effecting this object are 
within the reach of every small farmer, no 
matter how limited his capital may be, and by 
practicing either of them the merits of the sys- 
tems may be as fully established as if a more 
expensive machine had been employed. 


A drill with a single or double coulter may 
be attached to the plow, so that whilst the pro- 
cess of turning the furrow is going on, a sin- 
gie or double drill, may be made at the same 
time; and by this means the entire operation of 
plowing the seed furrow, and drilling in the 
seed will bethoroughly and efficiently execu- 
ted. The seed box, holding about two pecks, 
is mounted upon the top of the plow, directly 
opposite the mould board, atthe bottom of 
which may be placed a feeding apparatus, 
such are employed by any of the drills in use, 
though in this respect some will be found more 
effectual than others. The common cups, or 
spoons, placed upon a cylinder revolving over 
the colters will cost the least to.construct, 
and will not conflict with any of the existing 
American patents. To propel the drilling ap- 





convinced of its utility. The seed being deposi- 
ted in rows, to auniform depth of from three 
to five inches from the surface, the roots be- 
come closely intertwined and obtain a strong | 
hold, so as to resist the injurious influence | 
that excessive frosts have upon the young 
~vbeat plants; and besides the tops become mat- 
ted together, and forma kind of umbrella cov- 
ering to the roots, which materially promotes 
the health of the plants. As the crop advan- 
ces towards maturity, drill culture then pereep- 
tably throws its superiority over the method of 





seeding broadeast, by the stiffness of the stalk» 
and the extra quality of the grain. 


Its great 
merit, however, may be found in the heaithy 
condition of the wheat plants in the spring, ob- 
tained mainly from the causes pointed out. 


These machines, ranging as they do from 
$60 to $100 each, seem only adapted for that 
class of farmers who are largely engaged in 
wheat culture, or to those who would put in 
the crops of their neighbors at a given price 
per acre; and therefore it is a subject worthy 





paratus, a wheel running upon the land side 
of the plow, some two feet in diameter, and 
another of a larger diameter running in the 
furrow will be required to be attached to the 
drill by a connecting rod working in smal) 
pinion wheels fixed to the axle to give mo- 
tion to the feeding portion, as the plow moves 
The wheels on the axle should be 
firmly attached, requiring the axle to revolve 
instead of the wheels, and thus the whole pro- 
cess would be prosecuted without adding much 


forward. 


additional friction tothe plow, or requiring 
much extra labor for the horse. A one horse 
plow turning a furrow of from seven to ten 
inches wide is adapted for a single coulter or 
drill; and a two horse plow turring twice the 


above width of furrow, is suited for a machine 
with two colters. 
from $5 to $8, and may be made hy any inge- 
nious mechanic; and can be attached to any 
plow, without requiring any fixtures to the 
plow beyond a single broad staple, and even 
it might he avoided by using a simple irom 


These machines will cost 
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elamp for keeping the seed bore and the ma- 
chine in their proper place. The coulters used 
may be similar to those on more expensive 
seed drils, and they must be so adjusted to the 
working capacity of the plow, that so soon as 
the furrow is turned, either the one or the two 
rows of grain, are dropped and covered some 
three inches below the surface by the action 
of the seed coulters. The width the rows 
should be apart is nine inches, and therefore to 
put intwo rows at atime, a piow turning 
eighteen inches would have to be used. The 
land should be plowed into ridges, and owmg 
to this fact, a one horse is better than a two 
horse plow, as under any management, even 
by plowing a sole furrow, the width of the 
open furrows would be greater than would be 
profitable to the crop. ‘Two acres per day may 
be done by the use of a single horse plow and 
drill, and even at this slow rate a crop of some 
thirty acres could be put in, in good season, 
by a single hand. 
A much more simple method, than the fore- 
*soing, is within the reach of ten thousand 
prairie farmers, by which they are enabled to 
drill in their wheat crop, without calling upon 
the aid of a meehanic to construct a2 machine 
for the purpose. This latter operation con- 
sists in the use of a common one horse corn 
plow such as are in the hands of almost every 
corn grower. ‘Lo form the drills the work- 
man must pursue a somewhat opposite course 
to what is done in common plowing. Suppo- 
sing the implement used to be aright hand 
plow, turning a furrow some nine inches wide, 
then the plowman, after marking out his lands 
hy single furrows, will set the plow on the 
right of the furrow instead of placing it on the 


left of it, so that asmall furrow, rb, or drill, | 
averazing some nine inches in width will be} 


made. By this process no loose soil will fall 
into the bottom of the furrows, and the field 
when thus plowed will have 2 very uniform ap- 
pearance if done by a skillful workmon. The 
seed as in ordinary cases must be sown broad- 
east, and the covering should be done by the 
use of small seed harrows, or even a well for- 
med thorn bush, in some cases would answer, 
which should be passed over the ground length- 
wise of the drills only once, and great care 
ghould be used to keep the horses in a perfect- 


—=ae 
ly straight line with the rows, or furrows, 80 
that the seed should be uniformly brought to 
the bottom by the harrow or brush used for 
covering it. If the work be done by askillful 
plowman, the grain will come in rows as per- 
fectly as if sown with n drill, and that the crop 
will embrace all the advantages that would be 
obtained by the use of an expensive drilling 
machine. Either of the foregoing methods of 
drilling grain, may be successfully and profit- 
ably employed, but the latter in the hands of a 
good plowman, will look as well as if done by 
a machine, and on the whole the plants will 
not be so apt to winter kill as if sown with a 
drill. The latter plan will require the ground 
to be formed into ridges, and smoothed down 
lengthwise of the furrows before beginning 
the ribbing process; and when completed, and 
the seed sown and covered, the water furrows 
will require to be cleaned out with a plow as 
explained in another portion of this article. 
The average yield of grain may be increa- 
sed at least 25 per cent, by a cheap operation 
of horse hoeing, performed in the spring 
atthe time the indigenous weeds begin to shoot 
forth. A shovel plow of about 1-2 the com- 
mon dimensions constitutes an excellent imple- 
ment for this purpose; anda smart boy and a 
horse will thus hoe two acres per day, at a cost 
not exceeding forty cents per acre. The writer 
has frequently tested the whole of the plans 
here recommended, and confidently commends 
them to the favorable consideration of those 
who are anxious to-make the business of wheat 
growing a profitable and pleasant pursuit. 


What shall be done to elevate the condition 
of Western Agriculture, and develop her 





unequalled resources! 
BY. W.G. EDMUNDSON. 
In the discussion of a subject so pregnant 


with importance as the forgoing, a greater 
amount of space, than could well be afforded 
lina mothly review, woulda he required to clear- 
ily illustrate the numerous plans, that would 





be presented to view, were the matter in all 
its details fully exemplified. The grandeur 
and extent of the fiield of discussion before us, 
are of two much moment to admit of any hes- 
itancy; and we shall without any preliminary 
explanations briefly submit a sketeh of the 
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picture, and as opportunity presents itself, fill 
up the fore and back ground, making a full 
exhibit of what may be done by a united and 
vigorous effort on the part of the tens of thou- 
sands of intelligent farmers, who inhabit the 
fertile plains of the Upper Mississippi Valley. 

Nothing worthy of note can be achieved 
short of a well devised, and energetically prose- 
cuted system of organization. ‘To secure har- 
mony and efficiency, the plan of operation should 
be so blended that the various parts would 
form so many links in a common chain, each 
performing their relative offices. Vor instance, 
we require in each state, County Agricultural 
Societies, and a State Society; and the five 
states constituting the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley proper, should have a central organization, 
for the purpose of concentrating the action of 
the State and County Societies. 

The County Societies are of the first and great- 
est importance, as they would mainly consist 
of the farmers and mechanics of the county, 
who would co-operate together for the purpose 
of effecting improvements within the limits of 
their own county, by awarding premiums to 
such articles of merit as would be produced at 
home, or which may be imported from abroad 
having for their ohject the future improvement 
of the county. In addition to the ordinary 
Autumn Fairs or exhibitions, embracing as 
they should do the various industrial pursuits 
of the county, a plowing match in the spring, 
in connection with a show of stallions, should 
be held in some central portion of the county. 
Asin all other well regulaled county organiza- 
tions, each township should be fairly repre- 
sented in the government, and the subscription 
and entrance fees should be such as would be 
within the reach of every enterprising and in- 
telligent citizen. 

Each county should have the power of send- 
ing two delegates to all the general meetings of 
the State Society. The President and Secre- 
tary of each County Society should be ez offi- 
cio, directors and managers, and the State In- 
dustrial Congress, in all cases when no espe- 
cial election of delezates bemade. The State 
Board will thus consist of two representatives 
from each County Society, and the annual 
meeting should be at the time and place of hol- 
ding the State Fairs. These county and State 





~ 


organizations require material aid, from the 
State at the rate of about $100 per county 
Society, and $2000 for the State Society an- 
nually, provided that an equal amount be 
raised by subscription and otherwise by the 
respective Societies applying for aid from the 
State Treasury. 

The County Societies embraced in the Sey- 
eral States constituting the upper portion of 
the valley proper, should have the nght of sen- 
ding one representative to the annual meetings 
of the Valley association. These meetings 
should be held at the time and place of hold- 
ing the Valley Fair, and the officers should be 
elected exclusively by the members composing 
the General Convention. An Executive Com- 
mittee whose business it should be to take 
charge of the general affairs of the Valley In- 
dustrial Fairs, might with propriety be consti- 
tuted from the position of their oftice; of the 
Presidents and Secretaries of State Societies, 
forming as they would do a commitee of at 
least ten officers, most efficient men in the Val- 
ley, whose especial duties it would be to take 
charge of the whole management of the Fair, 
acting of course under the rules and directions 
of the Convention, County, State, and Valley 
Associations, for the sole purpose of promo- 
ting improvements in the varied industrial im- 
provements of the country, organized upon an 
efficient basis, and possessing the confidence 
and support of all classes, would soon pro- 
duce a powerful influence in dispelling the 
gloom and despondency, and we may add the 
hard times which stares the traveler in the face 
whilst journeying through the most fertile por- 
tions of the Mississippi. The practial workings 
of such an extensive system of organization 
together with the numerous benefits that would 
be conferred upon the Great West, will on fu- 
ture occasions be fully illustrated, in the hope 
that the importance of the subject will attract 
the attention of those who have influence and 
ample time and means, to aid in moving for- 
ward so useful an enterprise. 

A begining in the right direction has been 
made in a few counties in Missouri, Illinois, 
fowa, and Minnesota, and already has Wis- 
consin got a respectable State organization 
with numerous county auxilliaries. The whole 
work may be put ia full opperation through- 
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out the entire field before the lapse of a twelve 
month, and to achieve this happy result, much 
should be expected on the part uf those con- 
ducting the agricultural press of the Valley. 
The motto of every friend of improvement 
should be ‘United we stand, divided we fall.’ 


From the Horticulturist of August. 


Shade Trees in Cities. 
BY A. J. DOWNING, 


‘Down with the Ailanthus !? is the ery we 
hear on all sides, town and country,—now 
that this ‘tree of heaven,’ (as the catalogues 
used alluringly to call it,) has penetrated to 
all parts of the union, and begins to show its 
true character. Down with the Ailauthus ! 
‘Its blossoms smell so disagreeably that my 
family are made ill by it,’ says an oid resident 
on one of the squares in New York, where it 
is the only shade for fifty contiguous houses. 
‘We must positively go to Newport, papa, to 
escape these horrible Ailanthuses,’? exclaim 
nanmatiots young ladies, who find that even 
their best Jean Maria Farina, affords no 
permanent relief, since their front parlors 
have become so celestially embowered. ‘The 
vile tree comes up all over my garden,’ say 
fifty owners of suburban lots who have fool- 
ishly been tempted into bordering the outside 
of their ‘yards’ with it—having been told that 
it grows so ‘surprising fast.’ ‘It has ruined 
my lawn for fifty feet all round each tree,’ say 
the country gentlemen, who, seduced by the 
oriental beauty of its foliage, have also been 
busy for years dotting it in open plaves, here 
and there, in their pleasuregrounds. In some 
of the cities southward, the authorities, ta- 
king the matter more seriously, have voted 
the entire downfall of the whole species, and 
the Herods who wield the besom of sylvan de- 
struction, have probably made a clean sweep 
of the first-born of celestials, in more towns 
than one south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
this season. 

Although we think there is picturesqueness 
in the free and luxuriant foliage of the Ailan- 
thus, we shall see its downfall without a word 
to save it. We look upon it as an usurper in 
rather bad odor at home, which has come over 
to this land of liberty, under the garb of util- 
ity* to make foul the air, with its pestilent 
breath, and devour the soil, with its intermed- 
dling roots—a tree that has the fair outside 
and the treacherous heart of the Asiatics, and 
that has played us so many tricks, that we 
find we have caught a Tartar which it requires 
something more than a Chinese wall to confine 
within limits. 








*The Ailanthus though originally from China, was: first 
iutroduced into this country from Europe, as the *Taunse’ 
Sumac’—but the mistake was soon discovered, and its rap- 
fi growth made it a favorite with planters 





Down with the Ailanthus! therefore, we cry 
with the populace. But we have reasons be- 
side theirs, and now that the favorite has 
fallen out of favor with the sovereigns, we 
may take the opportunity to preach a funeral 
sermon over its remains that shall not, like so 
many funeral sermons, be a bath of oblivion- 
waters to wash out ali memory of its vices.— 
For if the ‘Tartar is not laid violent hands up- 
on, and kept under close watch, even after 
the spirit has gone out of the old trunk, and 
the coroner is satisfied that he has come to a 
violent end—lo, we shall have him upon us 
tenfold in the shape of suckers innumerable— 
little ‘Tartars that will beget a new dynasty, 
and overrun our grounds and gardens again, 
without mercy. 

The vices of the Ailanthus—the incurable 
vices of the by-gone favorite—then, are two- 
fold. In the first place it smells horribly, both 
in leaf and flower—and instead of sweetening 
and purifying the air, fills it with a heavy, 
sickening odor ;* in the second place it suckers 
abominably, and thereby over runs, appropri- 
ates and reduces to beggary, all the soil of 
every open piece of ground where it is plant- 
ed. These are the mortifications which every 
body feels sooner or laver, who has been se- 
duced by the luxuriant outstretched welcome 
of its smooth round arms, and the waving and 
beckoning of its graceful plumes, into giving 
it a place in their home circle. For a few 
years, while the tree is growing, it has, to be 
sure, a fair and specious look. Youfeel al 
most, as you look at its round trunk ®hooting 
up as straight, and almost as fast as a rocket, 
crowned by such a luxuriant tuft of verdure, 
that you have got a young palm tree before 
your door, that can whisper tales to you in 
the evening ef that ‘flowery Country’ from 
whence you have borrowed it, and you swear 
to stand by it against all slanderous asper- 
sions. But alas! you are greener in your ex- 
perience than the Tartar in his leaves. A few 
years pass by; the sapling becomes a tree— 
its blossoms fill the air with somethlng that 
looks like curry-powder, and smells like the 
plague. You shut down the windows to keep 
out the unbalmy June air, if you live in town, 
and invariably give a wide berth to the heav- 
enly avenue, if you belong to the country. 

Bat we confess openly, that our crowning 
objection to this petted Chinaman or Tartar, 
who has played us so falsely, is a patriotic 
objection. It is that he has drawn away our 
attention from our own more noble native 
American trees, to waste it on this miserable 

igtail of an Indiaman. What should we 
think of the Italians, if they should forswear 
their own Orange trees and figs, pomegranates 





* Two acquaintances of ours, in a house in the upper part 
of New York, are regularly driven out by the Ailanthus 
wala’ ia every seusun. 
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and citrons, and plant their streets and gar- 
dens with the poison sumac tree of our 
swamps? And what must an Kuropean ar- 
boriculturist think, who travels in America, 
delighted and astonished at the beauty of our 
varied and exhaustless forests—the richest in 
the temperate zone—to see that we neither 
value nor plant them, but fill our lawns and 
avenues with the cayt off nuisances of the gar- 
dens of Asia and Kurope. 

And while in the vein, we could include in 
the same category another less fashionable but 
still much petted foreigner that has settled 
among us with a good letter of credit, but who 
deserves not his success. We mean the Abele 
or Silver poplar. There is a pleasant flutter 
in his silver lined leaves—but when the tim- 
ber is a foot thick, you shall find the air un- | 
pleasantly filled | spring, with the fine} 
white down which flies from the blossom, 
while the suckers which are thrown up from 
the roots of eld Abeles are a pest to all grounds 
and gardens, even worse than those of the 
Ailanthus. Down with the Abeles! 

Oh, that our tree planters, and they are an 
army of hundreds of thousands in this country 
—ever increasing with the growth of good 
taste—oh! that they knew and could under- 
stand the surpassing beauty of our native 
shade trees. More than forty species of Oak 
are there in North America, (Great Britain 
has only two species—France only five,) and 
we are richer in Maples, Elms, and Ash, than 
any countyy in the old world. ‘Tulip trees and 
Magnolia#from America, are the exotic glo- 
ries of the princely grounds of Europe. But, 
(saving always the praisworthy partiality in 
New England, for our Elms and Maples,) who 
plants an American tree—in America? And 
who, on the contrary, that has planted shade 
trees at all in the United States, for the last 
fifteen years, has not planted either Ailanthu- 
ses or Abele Poplars? We should like to see 
that discreet, sagacious individual, who has es- 
caped the national extasy for foreign suckers. 
If + can be found, he is more deserving a gold 
medal from our horticultural societies, than 
the grower of the most mammoth pumpkin, 
or elephantine beet that will garnish the cor- 
nucopia of Pomona for 1852. 

In this confession of our sins of commission 


trees,’’ and the like, it is not surprising that 
we pa what turn out, after twenty year’s 
trial, to be nuisances instead of embellish- 
ments. It is the business of the nurserymen 
to supply planters with the best trees. If thev 
supply us with the worst, who sins the most, 
the buyer or the seller of such stuff ?? 


Softly, good friends. It is the business of 
nurserymen to make a profit by raising trees. 
if you will pay just as much for a poor tree, 
that can be raised in two years from a sucker, 
as a valuable tree that requires four or five 
years, do you wonder that the nurserymen will 
raise and sell you Ailanthuses instead of Oaks? 
It is the business (duty, at least) of the planter 
to know what he is about to plant, and though 
there are many honest traders, it is a good 
maxim that the Turks have, ‘ask no one in the 
bazaar to praise his own goods.’ ‘Io the eyes 
of the nurserymen a crop of Ailanthuses and 
Abeles is ‘a pasture in the valley of sweet wa- 
ters.? But go to an old homestead, where 
they have become naturalized, and you will 
find that there is a better aftertaste about the 
experience of the unfortunate possessor of 
these sylran treasures of a far off country.* 

The planting intelligence must therefore in- 
crease 1f we would fill our grounds and shade 
cur streets with really valuable, ornamental 
trees. ‘The nurserymen will naturally raise 
what is in demand, and if but ten customers 
offer in five years for the Overcup Oak, while 
fifty come, of a day, for the Ailanthus—the 
latter will be cultivated as « matter of course. 

The question immediately arises, what shal] 
we use instead of the condemned trees ? What 
especially shall we use in the streets of cities? 
Many—nay the majority of shade trees—clean 
and beautiful in the country—are so infested 
with worms and insects in towns as to be 
worse than useless. ‘I'he Sycamore has failed, 
the Linden is devoured, the Elm is preyed up- 
on by insects. We have rushed into the arms 


of the ‘Tartar, partly out of fright, to escape 


the armies of caterpillars and cankerworms 
that have taken possession of better trees ! 
Take refuge, friends, in the American Ma- 


ples. Clean, sweet, cool, and umbrageous, 


are the Maples; and, much vaunted as Ailan- 
thuses and Poplars are, for their lightning 


in planting filthy suckers, and omission in not 
planting clean natives—we must lay part of 
the burden at the door of the nurserymen. (It 
has been found a convenient practice—this 
shifting the responsibility—ever since the first 
trouble about trees in the garden of Eden.) 
‘Well! then, if the nurserymen will raise 
Ailanthus and Abeles by the shenshade, (reply 
the planting community,) and telling us noth- 
ing about pestilential odors and suckers tell 
usa great deal about’*rapid growth, immedi- 
ate effect—beauty of foliage—rare forcign 


growth, take our word for it that it is only a 
good go off at the start. A maple at twenty 
years—or even at ten, if the Ce te favorable, 
will be much the finer and larger tree. No 
tree transplants more readily—none adapts it- 
self more easily to the soil, than the Maple. 
For light soils, and the milder parts of the 


* We may as well add for the benefit of the novice our 
advice tu shun all trees that are universally propagated by 
suckers- It is a worse inheritance for a tree than drunken- 
ness for a child, and more cifficult to eradicate. Even 
Ailanthuses and Poplars from seed have tolerably respecta- 
ble habits as regards radical things, 
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Union, say the middle and western states, the 
Silver Maple, with drooping branehes, is at 
once the best and the most graceful of street 
trees. For the north and east, the Soft Ma- 
ple and the Sugar Maple. If any one wishes 
to know the glory and beauty of the Sugar 
Maple as a street tree, let him make a pilgrim- 
age to Stockbridge, in Massachusetts! if he 
desires to study the Silver Maple, there is no 
better school than Burlingtcn, N. J. These 
are two towns almost wholly planted with 
these American trecs—tie sylvan adorning of 
which any ‘native’ may well be proud. The 
inhabitants neither have to abandon there 
front rooms trom ‘the smell,’ nor lose the use 
of their back yards by ‘the suckers.? And 
whoever plants cither of these three maples, 
may feel sure that he is earning the thanks in- 
stead of the reproaches of posterity. 

The most beautiful and stately of all trees 
for an avenue—and especiully for an avenue 
street in town—-is an American tree that one 
rarely sees planted in America*---never, that 
we remember, in any public street. We mean 
the Tulip Tree, or Liriodendron. What can 
be more beautiful than its trunk---finely pro- 

ortioned, and smooth as a Grecian column ? 
Vhat more aristocratic than its leaf, cut like 
an arabesque in a Moorish palace—what more 
clean and lustrous than its tufts of foliage— 
dark green, and rich as deepest emerald? 


What more lily-like and specious tian its blos- | 


soms-—golden and bronze shaded? and what 
fairer and more queenly than its whele figure, 
stately and regal as that of Zexopiay Fora 
park tree, to spread on every side, it is unri- 
valled, growing a hundred and thirty feet high, 
and spreading into the finest symmetry of out- 
line.t For a street tree, its columnar stem, 
beautiful either with or without branches— 
with a low head or a high head—foliage over 
the second story or under it---is precisely 
what is most needed. A very spreading tree, 
like the Elm, is always somewhat out of place 
in town, because its natural habit is to extend 
itself laterally. A tree with the habit of the 
Tulip, lifts itself into the finest pyramids of 
foliage, exaetly suited to the usual width of 
town streets--and thus embellishes and shades 
without darkening and encumbering them. 
Besides this; the foliage of the Tulip tree is as 
clean and fresh at all times, as the bonnet of 
a fair young quakeress, and no insect mars 
the purity of its rich foliage. 

e know very well that the Tulip tree is 
considered difficult to transplant. It is, the 
gardeners will tell you, much easier to plant 
Ailanthuses, or, if you prefer, Maples. Exact- 





* Though there are grand avenues of it in the royal parks 
of Germany—raised from American seeds. 

t At Wakefield—the fine country seat of the FIsHER 
family, near Philadelphia, are several tulip trees on the 
lawn, over 100 feet high, and three to 6ix feet in diameter. 





ly, so it is easier to walk than to dance, but 
as all people who wish to be graceful in their 
gait learn to dance (if they can get an oppor. 
tunity,) so all planters who wish a peculiurly 
elegant tree, will learn how to plant the Liroi- 
dendron. In the first place the soil must be 
light and rich---better than is at all neces- 
sary for the Maples---and if it cannot be 
made light and rich, then the planter must 
confine himself to Maples. Next, the tree 
must be transplanted just about the time of 
commencing its growth in the spring, and the 
roots must be cut as little as possible, aud not 
suffered to get dry till replanted. 

There is one point which, if attended to as 
it is in nurseries abroad, would render the 
tulip tree as easily transplanted as a maple or 
a poplar. We mean the practice of cutting 
round the tree every year in the nursery till it 
is removed. ‘This develops a bull of fibres, 
and so prepares the tree for the removal that 
it feels no shock at all.* Nurserymen could 
well afford to grow ‘Tulip trees to the size suit- 
able for street planting, and have them twice 
cut or removed before hand, so as to enable 
them to warrant their growth in any good soil, 
for a dollar apiece. (And we believe the ay- 
erage price at which the thousands of noisome 
Ailanthus that now infest our streets, have 
been sold, is above a dollar.) No buyer pays 





so much and so willingly, as the citizen who 
‘has only one lot front, and five dollars each 
| has been no uncommon price in New York for 
‘trees of heaven.’ 

After our nurserymen have practiced awhile 
this preparation of the Tulip trees for the 
streets by previous removals, they will gradu- 
ally find a demand for the finer ouks, beeches, 
and other trees now considered difficult to 
transplant for the same cause—and «bout 
which there is no difficulty at all, if this pre- 
caution is taken. Any body can catch ‘suck- 
ers’ ina still pond, but a trout must be tickled 
with dainty bait. Yet true lg do not, 
for this reason, prefer angling with worms 
about the margin of stagnant pools, when they 
can whip the gold spangled beauties out of 
swift streams with a little skill and prepara- 
tion, and we trust that in future no truelover 
of trees will plant ‘suckers’ to torment his fu- 
ture days ond wade, when he may,with a little 
more pains, have the satisfaction of enjoying 
the shade of the freshest and comliest of Amer- 
ican forest trees. 


*In many continental nurseries this annual preparation 
in the nursery, takes place until fruit trees ot bearing size 
can be removed without the slightest injury to the crop of 
the same year- 





Mitk Cieax.—The first drawn milk con- 
tains only five, the second eight, and the fifth 





seventeen per cent of cream, 
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From the American Pijrenological Journal. 


Nursery Trees. 





good healthy trees. Then he will wonder why 
his trees do not liye, or flourish better, and as 


To obtai s healt! ks. ¢! they die he can find, if he will be at the trouble 
Ta ain strong, hea thy stoc 33 the seed | to examine, that they are rotten hearted. Trees 
pevttrapel ag procured from large apples, sweet | that are grafted near the ground in large thrif- 
ones are the best, that are produced by strong, ty stocks are apt to be of this description. 
ere ‘I age heger f ge o olay » "| I know of but one way to raise nursery trees 
e a dbe eons A peo ¥ ms he Ae and prevent their being rotten hearted; and 
gheka te tice than. the "ground is not | ‘at is, toso manage them that their growth 
sufficiently rich,a small trench or furrow may = be between - two extremes, and cut off 
a : . the immature wood every year, which is but 
~ ont wee and partly filled with ees and little besides bark and eth Jann An pith ben 
od ess 1 ingen ~ the seeds let the leading or upper bud be on the wood 
may be sca 2 anure ‘pins ; 
a ied ak the dirt San bs dina coe’ that is matured, and has a sinall pith. If the 
The rows thus made should be far enouzh | Y°U"S tree finishes its growth for the season by 


apart to cultivate between them with a hors 


forming a good bud on its ton, it is an indica- 


» 
oe 


‘The ground should be kept loose and freefrom | #0”, that the wood is all matured; but if the 
weeds, but the trees should not be hilled up. | ‘°P 38 light colored, and runs to a point with- 
Deep culture is necessary. he cultivator, fol- out this bud, it is an indication that the latter 
lowed by the subsoil plow, destroys the weeds, | Part of the year’s growth is not well matured. 
and loosens the ground, and saves much labor By examination it will be found that a few in- 
that would be necessary with tiem. The ches at the top of the tree consists of nothing 


stocks will be overgrown, and their wood im- but bark and a thin porous coat of wood over , 


mature and unhealthy, if the ground is too rich, |’ VY large pith. If the bud that is to pro- 
and if it is too barren, the trees will be dwarf- | 4¥¢¢ the upright shoot thenext year is above 
ish, therefore a medium growth is what is de- | Where this immature wood commences, it must 
sired. This is what produces the strongest | ™™#n on immature wood, which wili never 
and most durable timber. ‘Though some kinds | ¢ healthy or strong, but will first grow dark 
of timber, that grows very fast, will bend easily colored and then rot. So it is with the next 
is very heavy and strong, when it is first used, | Y°%’s growth and so on, and if this immature 
but it’ soon grows brittle, and looses its strength | W004 at the top is not off every year down to 
and will rot much quicker with equal expos- where the pith is small, and the wood firm, the 
ure, than the same kind of timber that has | heart of the tree will be interspersed with rot- 
been grown between the two extremes. ‘Trees | ten cavaties. rom & quarter to half of the 
that attain the greatest size and age, make length of the year’s growth, except where there 
but a small growth the first year. By this we | 38 * bud on the end, should be removed the 
learn that, if we would have our apple trees following spring before the buds start, leaving 
strong, healthy, and long lived, the first few| the upper bud on the remaining part of the 
years of their growth should be rather moder- stock on the upper or windward side. This 
ate, but after that it may be increased gradu- will enable the tree to grow straight. It some- 
ally. If the interior of the trunk is composed | times happens that the latter part of the year’s 
of well matured, sound, strong, duriable wood, | growth, of the young tree will throw out spurs. 
the rapidity of the growth may then be increas- This is a sure indication of immature of brit- 
ed with less harm than when the interior of | le wood, and it should be cut off below the 
the trunk is growing. Nursery trees should not | SPU"S- Nursery trees will be taller, and in every 
be raised on highly matured ground, but the respect better at the expiration of five years, 
rapidity of their growth should be increased | by cutting off the immature wood every spring. 
by degrees after they are set in an orchard. If In this way healthy and well proportioned trees 
they are raised on very rich ground they will | ©" be raised. Some care is necessary to make 
appear very handsome and thrifty in the nur- them grow straight, and this consists in letting 
sery, but will be apt to be rotten hearted and the top spire start from the windward or up- 
shortlived, and will not flourish in the orchard, | Pet side every year, and keeping other branch- 
unless the ground where they stand is as rich, | ¢’ from crowding it Horizontal limbs, and 
or richer, than it was in the nursery. ‘Trees | those nearty so, should not be cut close, for 
should be made to grow in the nursery by cul- | that will wound and injure the tree; but_ may 
tivating deep, and keeping the ground loose, be shortened x! being cut some two inches 


without using much manure. I know itis for from the tree. 


hese are not apt to grow large, 


the nurseryman’s interest to grow their trees and may be cut close in August, after the tree 


quick, and make them smooth and handsome, 


is large enough to form its top, but not before. 


but the purchaser will part with his money, and| When the natural stock is from three-and-a 
be at the trouble of setting out what are|halfto four-and-a-half feet high, about six 
but little better than milkweeds, instead of | inches (more or less according to the maturity 
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of the wood) of the top of the last year’s | 


owth should be cut of sloping, leaving the 


slope on the remainig part, from an inch to an | 


inch-and-a-half long. Then ascion of the 
same size of the stock where it is sloped off 
should be selected, and a corresponding slope 
made at the lower end of it, and the two slopes 
placed together, and made secure by winding 
a bandage from the bottom to the top of 
these slopes. 

We prepare our bandages by taking thin 
cotton cloth, (sheets partly worn out will an- 
swer,) and cutting it in strips about eight in- 
ches wide, and as long as the cloth is wide; 
that is, we cut offthe warp, not the fillings; or 
in other words, we ent the clothwise in strips 
eight inches wide. ‘Then with two small hooks, 
made of wire, one at each end of a small stick 
of timber, about the size of a common rake 
head, and as long as the strips of cloth are 
wide, one end of one of these strips of cloth is 
secured by being attached to the hooks, and is 
then put into a kettle of melted grafting wax 
by means of a wooden handle, one end of which 
is fastened in the centre of the wood that holds 
the hooks. The kettle stands on a board about 
one foot-and-a-half square, and at the centre 
of two of the °p osite sides of this board two 
narrow strips 0 sone » two feet long, are nail- 
ed to it at their lower ends, and the tops of them 
are fastened by a cross piece only ten or 
twelve inches long. This wl the standards 
or upright strips of boards nearer together at 
the top than they are at the bottom, and the 
toy or cross piece has a sharp corner on one 
side, which the cloth is drawn across when it 
is taken out of the kettle that contains the 
melted wax. By drawing the cloth across the 
sharp corner the surplus of wax is taken off, 
which runs down into the kettle. If the wax 
gets too cvol, and too much of it adheres to 
the cloth, another small piece of board is held 
in one hand in such a@ manner as to come in 
contact with the cross piece, and the cloth is 
passed between these two, and dipped in a ket- 
tle or tub of cold water, and then straightened 
on aboard. In this manner they are all dip- 
ped. Then by putting from six to ten of these 
together they can be cut, when they are slight- 
ly warm, with a thin, broad blade, with a 
rounding point, somewhat like the point of a 
hay knife, and by pressing it down through in 
a similar manner as the hay knife is pressed 
into the solid hay. 

In this manner these strips are cut crosswise 
into narrow strips, about one third of an inch 
in width, and eight inches in length, or as 
long as the other strips that have been dipped 
are wide. ‘I'hey will adhere to each other, 
and can be carried to the nursery, and easily 
picked apart as they are wanted to bind 
the scion to the stock. In warm weather 
they will adhere to the stock readily, but in 


cold days it is necessary to warm them with a 
spirit lamp, in the same manner as grafting 
wax is warmed by it. 

These bandages hold the scions firmly to 
the stocks, keep out the water, prevent their 
drying, are easily made, and are very conven- 
ient. Ifthe scions and stocks are good, and 
the grafting well done, there is no difficulty in 
making as many as ninety-nine-hundredths of 
the scions grow. If the scion is not taken 
from the upper end of the twig, and is cut off 
at the upper end, it is better to coverthe up- 
per end of the scion with wax. In two years 
after being thus grafted, the tree is generally 
fit toremove from the nursery to the orchard. 
Trees raised and grafted in this manner are 
worth, on an average, more than twice as much 
as those grafted in the root, or budded near 
the ground. 

Some object to high grafting, because the 
graft will frequently out-grow the stock. But 
this is not an objection, for if the graft out- 
grows the stock, the nearer it is grafted to the 
ground the greater is the liability for the stock 
to be broken off immediately below where it is 
grafted. If there is from three to four feet of 
the stock above the ground, it will spring and 
thus avoid being broken by the wind. 

The strongest and most durable timber 
grows near the ground, or in what is called the 
butts of the tree, and the timber is found to be 
less strong and durable the fatrher from the 
roots and nearer the top it grows. 


If the twigs are taken from the top of the 
tree and used for scions, and are grafted in the 
root, or in the stock near the ground, the na- 
ture of the twig is not changed materially by 
being placed in or near the ground, but grows 
faster and more porous, and is not as hardy, 
strong or durable as the seedling tree. Any 
one that is acquainted with their appearance, 
can detect them at a glance, by their unnatu- 
ral and tender stock, and will discover a great 
difference between them and the seedling stock. 
The leaves are larger, and the stock smoother 
than those of the seedling, and the superficial 
observer thinks they are ‘better and more har- 
dy, but he is deceived. Besides the trunk of 
the tree being composed of timber that nature 
designed only for the top, when the grafting is 
done near the ground, and in stocks that have 
large roots, which makes the graft still more 

orous, immature, and liable to be rotten 

earted, The cheapest way to raise trees is 
to graft roots during the winter season, and 
set them out in the spring, but these trees are 
not the best, for their trunks are composed of 
brittle, immature wood that nature designed 
for the top. The appearance of the leaves and 
stocks of these trees is like the pany Ye of 
the leaves and sprouts of the top of an old tree, 





and is, in fact, the top of a ¢ree near or in the 
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‘ground, growing ina root. Such trees sell 
very well now, but the time isnear, when trees 
grafted in the root, er near the ground, will 
not be purchased at any price by those that 
are well informed relative to the growth of 
trees. 

There is one better method of changing the 
top by grafting, than that which I have men- 
tioned, but it is ‘four or five times as expen- 
sive. It is te let theseedling tree form a smal), 
top or head of only ene year’s growth; ar,d 
graft the eentre spire about five feet from ‘che 
ground, and frem three to five horizontal tygigs 
or limbe, by splicing as above described. 

In all cases, im splice-grafting, the scion 
shold be of the same size of the limb, ‘yr twig, 
wr tree grafted; but if one must be tse small- 
est it skould be the scion, The bandages 
should be removed imsix er eight weeks, uf- 
ter the treeis grafted, 

1 am aware thnt some, and ev en many, will 
he inclined te hiss at and disr’srard the ideas 
that J have here: presented, re sative to raising 
nursery trees; but as many as, will investigate 
and examine the facts in th 2 case, and pay as 
much clese ettention to the growth and decay 
of trees as L have for t)1e Jast ten years, will 
know that »what L hav stated is correct. I 
never learned the real cause of the trees being 
rotten hearted froma any author, and had had 
the care of # nurse ry seven years before I dis- 
vovered it. ‘Tbe remedy is, a medium growth 
of theseedling stock, and clipping off its top 
every spring to qhere the wood is mature and 

hard, wd the pith is small, or of the medium 





BLACK KNOT ON PLUM FREES. 

The following course of treatment pursued 
by me with aknot on a plum tree, and by which 
I believe I have destroyed the disease, is com- 
municated rather as a possible method, than 
as @ certain cure. Last summer I noticed the 
execresence, and at once cut off all the bark, 
‘te which the disease had extended; shortly af- 
terwards it again made its appearance, farth- 
«er up the limb, and again I cut it out, disliking 
very much to cut off the limb, as it constituted 
about one-sixth of the whole tree. It did not 
appear again until this spring, when it broke 
out at the extremeties of the previously excis- 
ed portion of the bark; the upper excrescence 
I again cut out, and proceeded to puncture the 
lower one with a sharp penknife point, at the 
same time cutting across the bark below this 
excrescence, to separate it from the healthy 
part of the bark. At several times since I 
unctured the excrescence, it growing out 
arger from the tree all the while, until yester- 
day, when on sticking my knife into it 1 fouud 
it was hollow- I then dug out the whole, and 
with it took out two-grub looking worms, 
about three-eights of an inch in length, and 


A 


—_—-_-- -- —— ——— 


am inclin‘d to believe from the appearance. of 
the woors under the wart or knot, that I have 
succeeded in removing the disease and its 
canise, The wood where the bark had _previ- 
ously been cut off, presents an appearance as 
if ‘it had been perforated in very many places, 
aad a continuous depression running in its 
‘Yength, as though a channel for the passage of 
the disease.—Albany Cultivator. 





From the Journal of the N. Y. Ags Society. 
Agricultural Education. 

We give the annexed extracts from the 
Speech of the Hon. J. Horsford, Member of 
Congress from Livingston County, N.Y. Mr. 
Horsford is himself a farmer, and familiar with 
the wants of the agriculturists of the United 
States, and we commend his remarks to the 
careful attention of our farmers. 


The. seyeral leading pursuits in which our 
people are engaged are to some extent connect- 
ed, and for success are partially dependent one 
upon the other. Still it should always be borne 
in mind, that among them all, agriculture is the 
most important. 1t furnishes a ready employ- 
ment fora larger number of our citizens, and is 
more essentially and intimately connected with 
the well being of our nation, than any or all 
other branches of industry combined. Impor- 
tant as this great interest is, it has thus far 
failed to attract, directly, the attention of 
Congress. 

The collection and distribution of seeds, tu- 
bers and cutéings, such as are known to be 
valuable, under the care of a person well qual- 
ified for the station, and familliar with the 
wants of the country, would be hailed as a new 
era with our farming community, and would 
enliven and encourage many drooping, des- 
ponding hearts; and it is hardly possible that 
a single rural district could continue to exist 
in any portion of our widely extended limits, 
that would not be more ox less benefitted under 
the influence of such an organization. 
Enterprise and effort have been rewarded. 
with success in most of the leading depart- 
ments which help to make up our national 
character. Inventions and improvements have 
contributed much towards our general pros- 
perity. 

But where is the encouragement for the far- 
mer? Whathasthe government ever done ta. 
excite his ambition, and nerve his arm for la- 
bor andtoil? A premium or reward is offered, 
and secured, for new or improved machinery,. 
for making a pin, abutton, or a mouse-trap; 
but nothing for the best crop of wheat, oats,. 
or corn. Nothing for the greatest and best 
variety of fruit. Nothing fox the-best sheep,. 
cow, horse, or fat ox. No, sothing. The far-. 
mer is left without the offer-of a.single dollaz: 
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to arouse his energies, and bring him to the 
position which he should ae 

This is emphatically the people’s cause, and 
they are now looking with deep solicitude to 
the action of congress upen this subject. 

The people, in whomis embodied all power, 
and who have a right to be heard, desire a de- 
partment which shall have special charge in 
this whole matter. * * * Such ado- 
partment, qualified to give proper attention to 
all such matters, and publish results, would 
save the time and money of thousands; and 
would furnish facilities for the better prose- 
cution of business among all of cur farming 
population. 

Pedersen, which seems to be the order of the 
day in certain political creeds, is scarcely 
known in its appplication to agriculture. A 
large portion of our citizens who are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, conduct the business 
on their farms as their fathers did, fully satis- 
fied that they know how to manage their far- 
ming operations, quite as well, if not a little 
etter, than the most successful and prosper- 
ous farmer in the land—looking with jealousy 
upon improved modes of husbandry, and turn- 
ing away, perhaps with disgust, from tl.c use 
of improved labor-saving implements, follow- 
ing in the same old beaten path pursued by 
those who have gone before them, inheriting 
and tenaciously adopting the practices, and in 
their farming operations nothing but the prac- 
tices of their ancestors. 

Such men never make a fair experiment, or 
inquire whether there is any better way to do. 
A man of this class never attentively inquires 
why it is that a neighbor gets twenty bushels 
of wheat per acre on lands originally no better 
than his own, when he, upon his own land, gets 
no more than cight or ten; or why it is that his 
neighbor’s corn comes out of the ground prom- 
ising better in the spring, growing more vig- 
orously through the summer, and yielding a 
richer harvest in the fall than his own. 

1am aware that these considerations may 
appear of little moment to some; but, never- 


a 


the lead in an example which we should not be 
slow to follow. 

The University of Toronto, inCanada West 
—the first literary institution in that province 
—has connected with it a department of agri- 
culture; and to this has been added quite re- 
cently an experimental farm. Humiliating in- 
deed is Our position when we see Canada con- 
sulting her own best interest and in this respect 
tuking pooamet of the U.S. May she pros- 
per in this noble effort, while we are hesitating 
whether to rise and help ourselves, or continue 
inactive and let the important branch of our 
national industry continue tolanguish. This 
state of things should not continue. Our motto 
should be ‘Onward and onward,’ until our na- 
tion shall be second to none on earth in agri- 
cultural perfection and greatness. In our 
widely extended possessions, which abound in 
colleges and minor schools for classical educa- 
tion, I do not know that we have a single agri- 
cultural school suited to the wants of the coun- 
try. We have among us enlightened, enter- 
rising and successful farmers, who are quiet- 
y working their way along towards distino- 
tion as husbandmen, while a large number 
- toiling hard, not to prosper; but simply to 
ive. 

We have town, county, and State agricultu- 
ral societies, exerting in most, if not all cases, 
where they exist, a favorable influence. Ag- 
ricultural journals have been very considerably 
multiplied, and scattered over the country, 
within the last twenty years, producing benfi- 
cial results. The agricultural part of the Pa- 
tent Office reports, likeleaven, are beginning 
to move some of the people. But it was not 
the original, nor the present design, or expec- 
tation, that these reports should supercede the 
necessity of an institution on a more liberal 
scale, and better suited to the wants of our ag- 
ricultural population. Many, and probably 
most of the members of this House, who rep- 
resent rural districts, are almost daily remind- 
ed of the estimate placed upon these reports by 
their constituents. They are called for from 


theless, they are facts, important facts, to the | all quarters, by © very numerous class of our 
husbandman, and they meet the eye in every | fellow-citizens; they are sought for with great- 
direction as we pass over the country. Rea- | er eagerness, and prized more highly, and read 
sons for sach results would help to remove the | with more care and profit by the farming com- 
evil if spread before the public. Upon this} munity, than every thing else published by 
subject we occasionally hear the inquiry, why | Congress. This single fact is evidence of the 
isit se? Tosuch inquiry answers are abun- | value of the work. From the early dawn of 
‘dant. Good and substantial reasons are at| our Government, the minds of discerning men 
hand; but they have never océured to the mind | have been turned towards this subject. They 
of the thrifty farmer. Something to call at- | have been looking with some solicitude to the 
tention to these matters,in a manner that|action of every successive Congress, with the 
would produce investigation, and excite am- hope that the importance of the subject would 


dition, could not fail of being useful. 


As anation of agriculturists, we need in- 
epartment of science we |i 
are deficient; quite too far behind some of thej c 


struction, In this 


secure for it a favorable consideration. 
In the month of March, 1797, Gen. Wash- 


ngton speaking of the importance of an agri- 
sfrurel departsent of the government used 





nations of Europe. Even Canada is giving us | the following language. 
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‘It is probable the next congress will attend | cless of our population, prove a very certain 
to this subject. The present congress waar source of national wealth, prosperity and hap- 
ed that more important business required their | piness. 


attention.’ 


Provision is made for educating and train- 


From 1797 onward to the present time, the | ing young men for the army—and rightly, too. 
claims of agriculture have had the go-by. It | At an early period in the history of our govern- 
is, indeed, a matter of wonder and surprise, | ment, a school was established by its munifi- 


that an interest, which in' importance and ex- 


cence, and has been continued under its espe- 


tent has no rival, and one which is capable of | cial care and patronage up to the present time, 
great improvement, should have so long been | at which our young men, at the public expense 
left without a national department to give it | are thoroughly educated and carefully trained 


strength and vigor. 


in the arts of war—and under the special care 


Considering our age as a nation, we are a| of the government they are taught to kill men 


great and prosperous people. This is uni- 
versally admitted. But wehave yet some few 
facts to learn in rezard to farming. 
Thanks to a kind Providence, the rising gen- 
eration feel a more lively interest than their fa- 
thers, in this matter, and there is reason to 
hope that the next generation may know more 
of agricultural science than either. 
Comparatively speaking, agriculture over- 
looks and leaves in the shade every other inter- 
est. Strike from existence, at a single blow, 
the whole of our manufacturing interest, and 
with agriculture, our peuple and government, 
though crippled, would move on slowly and 
recover. Let commerce be annihilated, and 
still the earth yields food for man, and there 
would be hope. But blot out agriculture, and 
all is gone; civilized man must either cease to 
exist or shrink back to a state of existence 
threefold worse than heathenism in its most ob- 
jectionable form. But give us agriculture 
alone, deprived of every other interst, and we 
would still live and rise. With the husband- 
man to till the ground, the earth would yield 
food sufficient for all. Clothing could also be 
supplied, with the assistence of that help which 
God has provided for man. ‘She seeketh wool 
and flax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands. She layeth her hanus to the spindle, 
and her hands hold the distaff.’ 

The postponement or neglect to legislate for 
the agricultural interests of the people cannot 
be because the subject is not important, nor 
because the attention of congress has not been 
called to it. You legislate for a variety of other 
interests, some of which are comparatively tri- 
fling. Sectional, and even individual interests 
are cared for, and occupy much of your time 
and treasure, while this great interest is not 
furnished even witha common centre, from 
which to seek information. 

Specific, familiar information from a relia- 
ble source, adapted to the capacities and cir- 
cumstances of all, is wanted, and, I might add, 
by many expected. 

A national department at the seat of govern- 
ment, that will cheer the hearts of all who are 
engaged in rural pursuits, and aid them in 
prosecuting more sucessfully the business of 


scientifically—and may we not, with great pro- 
priety, inquire if science may be not used as 
well to preserve and extend human life, as to 
destroy it? But where, sir, in this country, is 
the school at which a thorough, scientific, ag- 
ricultural education can be obtained? About 
five millions of our population are owners of 
the soil, and more than three times that num- 
ber are engaged in its cultivation; yet the gor- 
ernment has failed, up to this time, to provide 
the means of instruction and encouragement, 
which the relative importance of this great in- 
terest requires. 
Let provision be made for teaching the art 
of making two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before—for teaching men how to 
make thirty bushels of wheat per acre grow on 
lands which have been exhausted by injudic- 
ous cultivation, until considered worthless or 
nearly so. This can be done. It has been 
done. And what hasbeen done can be done 
again. And every farmer, whether on a large 
or limited scale, ought to know how to do it. 
They also should know the cheapest and best 
way to make a given quantity of pork or beef; 
the kind of food, and the mode of preparing 
it to best effect this object; the fy oa time 
and best mode of feeding; the best breed of 
animals, having particular reference to fatten- 
ing qualities, and the age at which the differ- 
ent species of animals will take on flesh to best 
advantage. Heavy losses are the consequence 
of ignorance in these matters. And among 
our most successful, intelligent farmers, the 
number is small who cannot yet learn some- 
thing valuable in this department of agricul- 
ture. 
Experience has clearly demonstrated that it 
is true economy to resuscitate worn-out lands; 
and also, that the enlightened, intelligent far- 
mer, who judges correctly in these matters, 
will not suffer his lands to be exhausted; but, 
aided by the lights of reason and science, he 
will so distribute his crops, and so manage all 
his farming operations, that his lands will 
roduce annually, for any length of time, a 
air return for the amount of labor bestowed 
— them. 

n some farming districts we meet with lands 





their calling, would, by encouraging this large 


of this description, which are said to be ex- 
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hausted and worn out—producing little or no- 
thing; lands which were once valuable and 
productive, now reduced to sterility and bar- 
renness for the want of correct knowledge of 
the elements of which the soil is composed, and 
of the proper method of treating it. In our 
widely extended domain we lave every variety 
of soil in the several varieties of climate, be- 
tween warm and cold, which are adapted to 
the growth of a large number of different ag- 
ricultural products. ‘There are articles, the 
pruducts of warm climates, which grow abun- 
dantly and to great profit atthe South which 
would not grow at all in the cold, snowy re- 
gions of the North, and so vice versa. Light— 
instruction—the whys and the wherefores, are 
wanted relative to the adaptation of agricul tu- 
ral products to both soil and climate, and the 
best methods of cultivation. 

There is any amount of mental ability among 
the cultivators of the soil. But it is lamenta- 
bly true that there is a great want of the neces- 
sary information to give proper direction to the 
intellect and energy now employed in agricul- 
tural pursuits. What share of our farmers 
can tell why ashes are more valuable as a man- 
ure on a sand than ona clay soil, or why lime 
is valuable as a fertilizer on one soil and not 
on another; and also, why lime in one section 
of the country is valuable as a manure on a 
particular soil, when, in another section, it is 
entirely powerless ona soil apparently the 
same? What combination of materials, when 
composted, will make the cheapest and best 
manure? Or why is straw, scattered over a 
tield, and plowed under, at any one time bene- 
ticial, and at another time injurious to the 
grain growing over it? What is the proper 
depth of plowing? What the advantages of 
subsoil plowing? [s this kind of plowing equal- 
ly beneficial upon different kinds of soil, and, 
ifnot, why? Do plants receive the whole of 
their nourishment from the soil, or part from 
the atmosphere—and what from each? Of 
the solutions of manure which filter down- 
wards, or of those which rise as gases, what 
portions escape into the atmosphere without 
being absorbed by plants, and why? What 
modes may be adopted to arrest them until 
plants can make useof them? What breed of 
cattle, horses, or sheep are best for the farm- 

er? Isa cross of anyof the different breeds 
desirable; and, if so, what cross is best? 

A very extended list of interrogatories upon 
this subject might be added. But who will an- 
swer?—who can give the information which 
aundreds and thousands in our rural districts 
are anxious to obtain? A department which 
will furnish information relative to the fore- 
going interrogatories, and many others of a 
similar character which might be added, could 
not fail to effect favorably a large sharo of 


There is another, and much more numerous 
class who are not anxious for information, 
who might and ought to be enlightened, but 
are, nevertheless, perfectly at ease in their ig- 
norance. Among them are to be found those 
who rail out indiscriminately against  sci- 
ence when applied to agriculture, and appear 
to have come to the conclusion, that any fact 
upon this subject becomes a falsehood when 
rinted. ‘This numerous class of men should 
be provided for as an act of charity; their ig- 
norance and their delusions should be chased 
away. lhe scales should be made to fall from 
their eyes, and the light should be scattered in 
their pathway until the blind see. 
It is an ancient maxim, and no less ancient 
than true, which says, “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.? The minds of children 
and youth are vigorous and active. They will 
not, ani should not, be idle. If not employed 
about something useful, they are very likely 
to be in mischief, which too often proves to be 
the first step towards crime. If you would 
make our young men useful, virtuous, and 
happy, train them up to habits of industry. 
If you would keep them from the haunts of 
dissipation and crime, furnish them with use- 
ful employment, and offer them such instruc- 
tion and such facilities for conducting farm- 
ing operations as will make the business invi- 
ting and pleasant. Make farming what it 
ought to be, both lucrative and honorable; 
place it in the way to distinction and eminence, 
and you will allure to its embrace thousands 
who otherwise, while lounging in the balmy 
shades of idleness, would very likely be drawn 
into loose company and bad habits, which 
usually prove to be the way to poverty an'| 
crime. A national department to encourage 
agriculture would be a national effort, in an 
indirect wav, to encourage order, morality and 
religion. Who that regards the welfare of the 
rising generation, the perpetuity and stability 
of our civil and religious institutions, and 
the general prosperity of the country, would 
not rejoice to see the government moving in 
this matter. 

Sir, I stand in my place as the representa- 
tive of an agricultural district. ‘The great 
mass of my constituents are farmers, industri- 
ous, intelligent, virtuous and patriotic; and 
their humble representative on this floor is al- 
so a farmer; his whole life has been spent in 
cultivating the soil, and for aught that ap- 
pers he stands nearly alone as a practieal far- 
mer among the members of this house. 

Then, sir, is it not fit and proper, that I 
plead hefore this house the cause of farmers 
generally, and the cause of my constituents in 
particular? Is it not right that I call the at- 
tention of Congress to a subject with which al! 





our agricultural population. 


their business transactions are most intimate- 
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mh connected? Task not for them any share of| find, purchased. The ensuing spring the 
the public domain; but ido ask, most earnest- | same system was pursued, and I thought the 
ly, that Congress will assist them in improving progeny of the second year somewhat superi- 
and using, to the very best advantage, what| or in size to their progenitors. Their laying 
they now or hereafter may rightfully possess. nee were certainly better. ‘Ihe year 
a eT ey ey ollowing, the cocks of the previous year 
Improvement of the Dunghill Fowl. | were discarded, and their places filled with 
Every one is aware of the fact that, gener-| new ones. ‘The two year old hens were also 
ally speaking, the fowls kept by our farmers | put aside, or merely ‘retained for hatching. 
are small in size, and, usuaily but indifferent | The third year | had the satisfaction of be- 
layers. Neither their inferiority in size, nor | holding the results I had anticipated. 
their poor egg-laying qualities, is, however,| My chickens were not only greatly impro- 
to be attributed to the kind of food they re-| ved in appearance, but I received nearly dou- 
ceive, (for farmers’ fowls generally fare well) | ble the quantity of eggs from the same num- 
nor to any want of attention; but to the fact|ber of fowls. I still pursue this plan, and 
that in very many cases, the stock is never| cannot but commend it to the attention of 
changed, or if changed at all, so seldom as |some of our farmers. My fowls are one half 
to be productive of no good results. ‘Lhou-|larger than formerly and cost me no more 
sands of miserable, weak-minded people, idi- | feed or trouble than the smaller ones, and 
ots and lunatices, attest the evil results of|whensent to market they command a much 
marriages between blood relations. If such | better price. 
be the consequences resulting from breeding| I do not believe it necessary to change the 
in and in from the human family, will not the | cocks every year, although I have done it 


principle apply to fowls. Will not a stock of | with advantage. Every second year would 
fowls degenerate from year to year, both in 


size and in other good qualities, if no addition 
from other varieties or from other premises 
are made? Look to the condition of the chick- 
ens usually known as ‘dung hill fowls,’ a 
variety more generally had than any other 
kind in the United States, and which, although 
now small, and comparatively worthless, were 
doubtless at onetime in every respect equal to 
those for which such enormous prices are now 
asked. Why this degeneracy? It is very ea- 
sily understood. ‘The idea of improving the 
breed of fowls rarely visits a farmer’s mind, 
and in the multiplicity of duties resting upon 
him, he does not think it a matter of sufficient 
importance to change ‘crowers’ with his 
neighbor, or to kill of his old ones and pur- 
chase new. But this is a great error, as 
[ shall endeavor to prove, by facts gathered 
from my Own experience. 

Several years since convinced that hy chan- 
ging my plans of breeding chickens, I could ve- 
ry materially improve them in some very essen- 
tial particulars, | purchased twenty of the very 
finest dung-hill chickens I could find—eigh- 
teen hens and two cocks, paying attention 
to size and form only, color being disregarded. 
The oldest chicken in the flock was not more 
than seven months. [ purchased them in the 
fall of the year, proyided comfortable quar- 
ters for them during the winter, fed them well 
and received in return a fair supply of eggs. 

From this flock I raised the ensuing sum- 
mer, about two hundred chickens. The young 
cocks were either sent to market, or served up 
for my own table, J did not retain a sin- 
gle one of them. The old ones were also 
disposed of, and an entire new supply of 


perhaps answer as well; but changed tuey 
should be by all means, if larger fowls are 
desired,— Correspondent Pennsylvania Farm 
Journal. 


PLANTING ACORNS AND CIESNUTS. 
We have made partial trials to grow trees 
from acorns buthave not succeded. We have 
saved oak acorns till spring and planted them 
in corn fields in the fall, but they did not seem 
at home there, and they did not flourish. 
We go into oak woods in October and find 
the new acorns sprouting among the leaves. 
The sprouts will grow three inches before 
winter. This is all natural to the forest and 
we doubt whether we canever succeed in plan- 
ting acorns as we plant corn. 
The case is the same with chesnuts and 
horse-chesnuts. ‘The seed will not vegetate 
when covered closely with solid earth. Cher- 
ry stones, 100, must have but very slight cover- 
ing—they do better under the trees where they 
fall and are merely trod into the groun] by 
the humon foot. 
We tried for several years in succession to 
raise the horse chesnut in a nursery—and did 
not succeed till we spread the nuts on the 
grass in the fall and covered them slightly 
with straw or with thm boards. When this 
was the course adopted the nuts sprouted quit 
early in the spring and thesprouts were careful 
ly taken up and placed in the nursery in rows. 
Squirrels are apt to find acorns that are 
plante. in tilled land—therefore it is not safe 
to plant in the fall though they will send out 
sprouts. We imagine that the hest_mode of 
treating acorns would be'to preserve them in 





sand through the winter and plant them in the 





young cocks, of the best size and form I could 


spring-—Mass. Plowhman. 
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AFarmer Who had nothing to Learn.. 

There, are in every community, farmers who- 
conceive it impossible to add anything to their 
already acquired stock of knowledge. We 
met one of this class a few days since who, in 
answer to our inquiries whether he was a.sub- 
seriber to an agricultural paper, indignantly 
replied that ‘book farming was a humbug, and 
that he knew more of farming than anybody 
could tell him.’ Wedid not argue the point 
with him, conceiving that it would be worse 
than useless; but as we left him we took a few 
notes of this model farmer’s premises, which 
we present to the readers of the Journal. with 
the hope that they will prove of service. 

The paling-fence enclosing the house-yard 
was broken down in several places; one of the 
hinges was torn off the gate, and directly in 
front of the kitchen door several lank looking 
swine were wallowing in the mud hole, where, 
for dear knows how long, the slops of the kitch- 
en had been carelessly thrown. We thought, 
were he really as wise as he conceived himself 
to be, that that fence would have been repair- 
ed, that gate hinge fastened, a good breed of 
swine would have been applied to a better use 
than to create an unwholsome and unpleasant 
wallowing for swine. 

‘The barn stood on an eminence, and directly 
in front of it asmall stream flowe!. From the 
imanure heap of this stream, the rich manure 
water was flowing in a steady stream, and un- 
ier some cherry trees that skirted the lawn, [| 
observed large quantities of the excrements of | 
the fowls exposed to the action of the weather, 
and aided materially the growth and vigor of | 
the wildernes. of weeds around. Tlad he been| 
so very wise he would have checked the waste | 





of the precious manure; and instead of permit- | 
ting his fowls to roost upon the cherry trees, 
(and thus not only expose them to the inclem- | 
encies of the weather, bat lose in addition their 
yery valuable manure,) he would give them a | 
ince of shelter, and by that means secured 
eir comfort and productiveness, as well as 
their excrements. 





An orchard of young apple trees was almost 
entirely destroyed by the borer; the fences that 
enclosed his mendow were in a ruinous con- 
ilition: several hogs were actively engaged in 
tiring wp the sod; and as we attempted to 
close the gate that led fromthe main road to 
the house, we fonnd it wholly impracticable, | 
one hinge completely torn off, and the other so 
twisted as to render the effort in vain. Want 
of time prevented further observations: but 
we had seen enouch that the careful perusal of 5 
any good agrieultural journal, and a practical | 
application of some of the hints contained in} 
it, would have been hundreds of dollars to our | 
ever-wise farmer.—Pensylvania Faria Jour- | 


nal. 


The Curculio—A Dscovery. 

Much has been written on the Curculio— 
many inquiries have been made as to its hab- 
its, destruction, &c. We have carefully read 
every article seen for years back in our agri- 
cultural papers, and in alarge number of ex- 
sone omy be for the remedy, but have 
found nothing that could be relied on. 

Having some fine plum trees, the fruit a 
very large reddish-purple variety, that have- 
been bearing some eight or ten years, and nev- 
er maturing a dozen plums a year, we have 
felt much solicitude and much anxiety to dis- 
cover a remedy. We have tried many that 
have been reeommended, without success. 
Knowing that trees standing in a hard trod- 
den yard were more apt to mature fruit than 
others differently situated, we resolved last 
spring to make un experiment. We therefore 
before the trees were in bloom, removed the: 
soil, which was thickly set in Bermuda grass, 
from around each tree to the distance of 5 or 
6 feet, and depth of two or three inches—ther 
built a chicken coop around each tree, and 
requested our better half to have her chickens, 
&e., fed no where else but in the coops, whicl» 
has been done; consequently, of chickens, 
ducks, turkeys, &c., one brood or another will 
be found under the trees, waiting for their oft. 
repeated meals throughout the day, and ready 
to pick up every curculio that dare show his 
head above ground. Now mark the result: 


| our trees are breaking with the finest fruit— 


just maturing (July 10)—we have ever seen. 
Comment is unnecessary-—each reader can 
make his own deductions. If on further 
trial, the course pursued this year shall prove 
an effectual preventive, even when applied to 


| few trees, we shall feel gratified at having 


made the discovery.—F'armer & Planter. 


A Stcry with a Morai. 
Mr. Bones, of the firm of Fossil, Bones and 
Co., was one of those remarkable money-ma- 


| king men whose uninterrupted success in trade 
i had been the wonder, and afforded the mater- 


ial for the gossip of the town for seven years. 
Being of a familar turn of mind, he was fre- 
quently interrogated on the subject, and inva- 
riably gave as the seeret of his business that 
he minded his own business. 

A gentleman met Mr. Bones, on the Assan 
pink bridge. He was gazing intently on the 
dashing foaming waters as they fell over the 
dam. He was evidently in « brown study. 
Our friend ventured to disturb his cogitations. 

Mr. Bones continued Tooking intently at the 
water. Atlast he ventured a reply. 

‘Do you see that dam, my friend?’ 

‘1 certainly do, 

‘Well, here you may learn the secret of ma- 
king money. That water would waste away 
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and be of no practical use to anybody but for 
the dam. That dam turns it to good account, 
makes it perform some useful purpose, and 
then suffers it to pass along. That large pa- 
per-mill is kept in constant motion by this 
simple economy. Many mouths are fed in the 
manufacture ef the article of paper, and intel- 
ligence is scattered broadcast over the land 
on the sheets that are daily turned out; and in 
the different processes through which it pas- 
ses, money is made. So it is in the living of 
hundreds of people. It passes through their 
hands every day, and at the year’s end are no 
better off. What’sthereason? They want a 
dam. ‘Their expenditures are increasing, and 
no practical good is attained. They want them 
dammed up, so that nothing will pass through 
their hands without bringing something back 
—without accomplishing some useful purpose. 
Dam up your expenses, and you’ll soon have 
enough occasionally to spare a little, just like 
that dam. Look at it my friend!’— 7Tyventon 
True American. 
_- _>.-- —-— — 


NEW MODE OF MAKING BUTTER. 


The following process for the manufacture 
of butter is recommended, by which its quality 
is improved and its disposition to become 
rancid prevented. When the butter contains 
only the tatty portions of milk, it changes slow- 
ly under the influence of the atmosphere. It 
contains, however, generally a quantity of case- 
in, derived from the cream, which retains this 
nitrogenous subtance. This acts as a ferment 
on the fatty acids of the butter, and produces 
those changes which give the character of ran- 
cidity to it. By washing butter, this cause of 
its Yancidity cannot be completely removed, 
because water will not disolve, casein, when, 
by the acids of the cream, that has been conver- 
ted into an insoluble modification. It could 
be entirely removed if these acids were neu- 
tralised, as the casein could then be washed 
from the butter. ‘To accomplish these objects, 
proceed in the following way: The cream, in 
small portions, is with constant agitation to be 
carefully neutralized with milk of lime, and 
agitation proceeded with in the churn until 
the butter separates from it, but not so as to 
form amass, as is usually the practice. ‘The 
buttermilk is then poured off, fresh water then 
added to the butter, and churning continued 
until the butter combines into a mass; the but- | 
ter is then finished in the ordinary methed. By | 
this process, it is stated butter is best obtain- 
ed, and keeps much longer than that made in 
the usual way. The buttermilk thus produced 
loses its disagreeable smell, and its laxative 
properties on men and animals; and besides, 
in this state they will more readily partake of 
it thanin the common form. It is found that 
when butter becomes too rancid to be consu- 


—— 


med as food, it may be again restored by 
washing it with lime water. For this purpose 
lime water can be replaced by any other alka- 
line fluids. 
—_——— aS ---—rr 
POTATOES—TO PREVENT ROTTING. 

We clip the following from an exchange pa- 
per, and give it whatit is worth. ‘lhe antis- 
eptic qualities of peat, may account for its 
a power over the rot in the potatoes. 

t is worth trying. 

‘A highly respectable gentleman called at 
our Office this week, and stated that he lifted 
some potatoes in the middle of August, pitted 
them carefully in five pits, covered them with 
straw, and over that earth; over the potatoes 
in one of the pits, he strewed a small quantity 
of peat charcoal, tothe rest he did nothing. 
On opening them this week, he found the pit 
to which the charcoal was applied, perfectly 
safe, not a diseased one could be found. Of 
the other four pits there was about two-thirds 
of them quite rotten. ‘The potatoes were all of 
the same kind. and lifted and treated in the 
same way. 

Loncevity or tug Iforse.—It has long 
been the impression that the ordinary duration 
of a horse’s lifeis much shorter that it ought 
to be, and that the excess of mortality is the 
result of ignorant management. ‘The great er- 
ror consists in regarding the temperament and 
constitution of the horse as altogether differ- 
ent from those of human beings; whereas, they 
are precisely the same in all important re- 
spects. Disease, arising from excessive fa- 
tigue, over heating, and exposure to the air, 
want of exercise, and improper diet both as 
respects quality and quantity, and from many 
other causes affects the horse and his master 
alike, and neglect in either case must termin- 
ate fatally. Indeed, when a man or ho.se has 
acquired, by a course of training,a high de- 
gree of health and vigor, the skin of either, is 
an invariabie index of the fact.— Az. Vet. 
Journal. 





Dryine Fruirs.—It is now time to commence 
drying and preserving fruits, and we hope our 
friends will not forget to aid each other by 
suggesting the best methods. Currents, cher- 
ries, and indeed most kinds of small fruit, can 
be very nicely dried by scalding them with su- 
gar in the proportion of one pound of sugar to 
from four tosix of fruit. ‘They retain their 
flavor remarkably well, and cook much more 
readily than when dried without the sugar. 
Alwaysdo as the sun does—look at the 
bright side of everything. For while it is just 
as cheap, it is three times as good for diges- 
tion. 
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Che Valley 3 Jarmer. 


EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. 
Editor’s office and Printing office, in Old Post Office Build- 
ing, north side of Chesnut street, between Third and Fourth 
streets, entrance on Old Post Office Alley. 


wt. LOUIS, OCTOBER, 1852. 


The wen of Newspapers. 


1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered wishing to continue their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them till arrear- 
ages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the offices where they are directed, they are held res- 
ponsible until they have ordered them discontinued and set- 
ule their bills. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without inform- 
jng the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direc- 
tion, they are hela responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
or periodical from the office, or removing and leaving it un- 
called for while in arrears to the publisher, is evidence of 
intentional fraud. 

6. Any person who receives a paper and makes use of it, 
whether he has ordered it sent or not, is held in law to be a 
subscriber. 








Removal. 

‘The Editor’s office and Printing office of the 
VauLey Farmer is removed to the Op Posr 
OFFICE BUILDING, north side of Chesnut street, 
between Third and Fonrth streets, entrance 
on Old Post Office Alley. 


THRESHING Mac antes.—At length, after 
several months detention by low water, we 
have received a large supply of Wheeler’s su- 
perior Horse Powers and Threshers with Sep- 
arators and Winnowers. Important improve- 
ments have been made in the Cleaner or Win- 
nower, as to render it the most complete ma- 
chine for threshing and cleaning grain in use. 
See advertisement of New York 
cultural Works. 


Averican Linen Tureap.-~-Among the most 


the flaxin the raw state. We rejoice at the 
success of this new and important branch of 
____ | national industry. 





Oregon Territory. 

Mr. Tuos. Warsreury, of Oregon city, O. 
T. is appointed our General Agent for Oregon 
Territory, and all remittances of money or 
subscribers made by him will be promptly for- 
warded to us. The Valley Farmer presents 
peculiar claims upon the patronage of the peo- 
ple of that Territory, and we have received 
many evidences of their desire to receive it, 
but hitherto there has been considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining it, owing to the fact that we 
had no agent there. This obstacle being now 
removed, we expect that our books for 1853 
will show a large list of Oregon subscribers. 
We embrace this opportunity to return our ack - 
nowledgements to Mr. W. for his past efforts 
in our behalf, and for the lists of subscribers 
which he has sent us. It will afford us great 
pleasure to render him any service in the man- 
ner indicated i in his letter of July 24th. 





Paciric Rattroap Lanps.—We invite utten- 
tion of persons who wish to purchase a good 
farm near to market to Mr. Mitchell’s advertise- 
ment on the first page of our advertising cov- 
er. These lands weare informed by Mr. M. 
consist almost entirely of improved farms of 
various sizes, and were purchased by him be- 
fore the location of the railroad and durin, 
the California excitement of 1849. Their lo- 
cation on and near the Pacific Railroad must 





S y orig | ++ 
State Agri | any enterprising and honest young farmer who 


render them very valuable for fruit, vegetable, 
or dairy farms, and the terms on which they 
are offered places them within the reach of 


| desires to make him a home in such a locality 
Ke : : , 
| We advise all such to give heed to this matter 


interesting objects exhibited at the New York! 
State Fair, were specimens of American linen | 


thread, manufactured at Mechanieville, Sara- 
toga county. The article was pronounced by 
compenent judges superior in strength and fin- 
ish to any imported. The Company are now 
employing one hundred hands in the manufae- 
ture of the different kinds of thread, and 
300 pounds are produced daily, They will soon 
produce 600 pounds daily. They purchase 


Tux Evexinc News.—This paper, under 


| the management of Mr. Mitchell, its talented 


and gentlemanly editor, is we learn rapidly 
increasing in circulation and influence. We are 
not a party man, and therefore do not speak 
of it in its political character, simply, though 
in that respect it is some—but asa general 
newspaper, it presents high claims upon the 





patronage of the people. Mr. Mitchell is a 





eer See 


ar 


4 act 
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‘ire friend of ‘he farmer, and in conducting | 
his paper will always have an eye to their | 


welfare, and for this reason, particularly, tre 
News skould receive their patronage, 

We return eut sincerc thanks to Mr. M. for 
thehearty, sincere and fattermg encorhiums he 
tras hestewed upon the Valtey Former ard its 
editor. 


Savine Skep Corx.—Mir. J Lolbreok, a 
distinguished farmer ef Brattleborough, Ver- 


znont, bas published a leag communication on 


the subject of cultivating Indian corn, in which | 
we find the following mode adepted by him in | 


selecting his Seed Cora. 

‘While upon my present anbject, I will say | 
a word about saving seed corn. <All experi-| 
enecd farmers are aware that the productive- | 
ness and early cipening of any kind of corn, de- 
mend very much upon the manner of selecting 
the seed. 
4 have been planting and improving for some 


[have a long eared variety, which 


«on or twelve years; and although during that 
time | lve tried, | presume, a dozen other sorts | 
4 give the preference to the first named sort. | 
Whatever muy be said in favor of a change of 
sced, as regards other crops, there is uo need 


of changing seed corn, provided proper care is | 


used in the yerrly selection of that for plant- 


Snic a “0 ‘ H ; atter. an va. ! ", . 
ing. By proper attention to this matter, a va ‘rate. Large lots of well fatted to average 


riety may be perfectly adapted in its habits to 
a given climate and soil, and changed much 
for the better as to productiveness. ‘The dif- 

ference in product, between careful selection 
in the field, and taking seed at random from 
the crib, will, in a very few years, be much in 


favor of the former mode—the soil and culti- | 


vation being in both cases alike. 

As soon as the earliest ears are thoroughly 
glazed, I go over the field myself, selecting 
from those stalks that are ‘stocky’ and vigor- 
ous, and that produce two good ears. The se- 
lected ears are taken immediately home, braid- 
ed, and hung up ina dry, airy place. When | 
I commenced with my favorite variety, it was 


difficult to find twin ears; but now they are |’ 


abundant. My crops also ripen ten days 
earlier than at first. I will not mention the 
length of the ears that might be found in my 
fields, but will say to you, Mr. Editor, come 
and see for yourself.’ 


| ap peneenenepeeeenatin 


¥rom the St. Louls Evening News. 
Hegs, Provisions, &c. 

A merchané returned from the Llinois river, 
‘informe us that $4 50 to $5 has been patd for 
the severat considerable lots of hogs at Peoria 
and Lacon. Fisher & Co, at the latter place, 
‘have contracted for between 2,000 and 3,000 

head at these figures. Nothing definite can be 
ascertamed in regard to numbers. At some 
points it is said that there will be an increase, 
‘while at others the estimate is below that of 
last year. ‘Lhe general impression, however, 
\is that there ure fully as muny on the whole 
iriver as there were last season, and in nuury 
sections the feeding will be longer, and there- 
| fore the hogs finer ‘and heavier. At no pack- 
ing point is less than $450 talked of as the 
| opening price for No. 1, and at several of the 
| lower towns, Beardstown, Naples and Rush- 
| ville, for instance, 35, and as high as $5 25 a 
| $5 50 is asked for future de livery. There are 
| buyers at 4 50 a $4 75 to almost any extent, 
firures are below the views of farm- 
ers am ‘Seales who express great confidence in 
| Obtaining high prices, and as a general remark 
j resuse to sell before the opening of the regular 
picking season at this and other points. The 
| difference in prices here, and at the prine ipal 
itowns on the Lllinvis and Upper Mississivpi 

| Will not be more than from 25 to 0c. per Lu 
;pounds. At Hannibal an. Louisiana, sales 
ian already been made at $4 75 and $5. Our 
own market we think will open at the highest 
figure. We know of one packer who will con- 
tract for 10,000 head No. l at $5; jn fact 
there are several buyers in the market at this 











200 pounds net and over, will meet with no 
difficulty in finding purchasers at $5. 'The first 
large sale of the season was made on Saturday 
last. Messrs. H. Ames & Co., packers, of this 
city, purchased 1800 still fed hogs at Bellville, 
Illinois, at a price not mi ide public, buat un Jer- 
stood to be at or near $5 25. The hogs are 
very fine, a majority of them avera ging 250 

ounds net. They have been in the pens at 
Messrs. Krung & Bessler’s dittillery for several! 


months past, and will be kept there until the 


acking season opens, when they are to be de- 
liv ered to the purchasers at their packing es- 
'tablishment in Hlinoistown. ‘This is the first 
‘large contract of the season, and the terms 
‘have been kept strictly private, but we have 
heard it intimated that $5 25 was paid, at all 


| events it was not below $5, and not to exceed 


This market, as in former seasons, will be 
governed in a great measure by Cincinnati and 
Louisville, and we already have intelligence 
of contracts at both of these points and at 
Madison, Ind., to the extent of some 200,000 
head at $5 to $537 1-2. ‘The latest intelli- 


gence however is rather unfavorable, and there 
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is an effort making to get prices down, how it| 


will succeed remains to be seen. Packers at 
Louisville from the last accounts were only of- 
fering $475. For our own part we believe 
prices open too high to be steadily and firmly 
maintained, and dealers should act with cau- 
tion: $5 50, or even $5, is an unusual price 
forthe West, and but seldom obtained, never- 
theless we are inclined to the belief that the 
average price of pork will rule higher this, 
than the past season. The opening price last 
acason commenced at $4 12 1-2a$4 25, closing 
at $5 25 a $5 50; the incoming crop will be- 
gin at $5, or thereabouts, and without some 
unforeseen result, will not reach so low a figure 
as the opening price of last season. We think 
the general range of prices will rule from $4 
\0 to $5 50. ‘The past season’s operations in 
provisions should be no inducement for an un- 
safe outlay in hogs, although we wish the far- 
mer good sales and the highest possible price 
for his stock, still at the same time we should 
not like to see a return of the calamities of 
“45 and 747. Packers and dealers. should 
have something more than light stocks and a 
probable scarcity to predicate these high pri- 
ces upon, for every one must believe that noth- 
ing short of a hog famine will sustain pork 
another year at $20 per barrel, or lard at L1 a 
I2¢ per pound. Bacon isnot so far out of the 
way as regards price, but with an overstock in 
all the markets of the country, and a down- 
ward tendency, it may be looked upon as equal- 
ly hazardous and uncertain. The stoek of 
hacon in this city has decreased but slowly for 
several months, and the supply particularly of 
shoulders and sides is stiil larger than known 
at this stage of the season for years. It would 
bedifficult to state the precise amount on hand 
as holders, aware of the effect, manage to keep 
that information pretty much to themselves, 
but we will say from the best information we 
have, that there are between 3,000 and 4,000 
casks yet unsold, full two-thirds of which are 
shoulders and sides. Holders are anxious to 
realize, and the best city cured can be had at 
a considerable reduction on the ruling rates of 
last month. ‘The stock of pork and lard is 
merely nominal, and the entire supply of both 
will be exhausted before the incoming of the 
new crop, but we must he permitted to say 
that we can discern nothing in the future to 
justify the present price for hogs. We know 
that much anxiety is already being felt and 
even at this early day, we see indications of 
active competition, and the deepest and most 
hazardous speculation. Packers and early op- 
erators who made large profits the past season 
are disposed to go it this, let prices open at 
what they may; but third and fourth hand pur- 
chasers who are at the tail end of the season, 
and have the bag to hold are more quiet, and 
unless they are out soon and in sound condi- 





tion, speculators may be rather scarce another 
year, and that’s a consideration when pork i§ 
twenty dollars per barrel. 

In addition to the sale mentioned above, 
another contract is reported to have been made 
to a city packer, on Saturday, of 1000 head 
corn fed—five hundred deliverable by the 15th 
of next month, and theremainingz five hundred 
by the 20th of December. Prices as follows : 
for all over 200 Ibs. net, $5; 200 and as low 
as 180 lbs. $475; less than lightest weight, 
$450. As the market now stands there is no 
difficulty in contracting at $5 for an average 
weight of 200 lbs. and over. We know of 
parties who will tuke from 15,000 to 20,000 
head at this figure. 

Prorits or Stock Ratsine in ‘Trxas.—In 
1832, 2 gentleman in Brazoria county, gave 
half a league of land, worth not over $4,000, 
for one thousand head of neat catde. Since 
that time he has supported his family, and 
improved a farm worth four or five thousand 
dollars, from the sale of the produce of the 
herd; which has now, (besides the number 
sold) increased to seven thousand head. Of 
this number, he has just sold 4,000, at $4 
each, or $16,000. He estimates that the num- 
her previously sold brought $10,000. The 
three thousand remaining are worth $12,000. 
Readers abroad must understand that cattle 
have no food in Texas save what is furnished 
by natural pastures.--- Asheville News. 





Cure ror Cancer.—A Mr. Benson, of 
Franklin county, Tenn., has been cured of a 
cancer by the following means. He procured 
peck of cleaned oak bark, by first cutting 
off the rough outside, and put it into a vessel 
containing about two gallons of water, which 
he boiled over a slow fire until the ooze he- 
came quite strong, when he strained it through 
a cloth to remove all the particles of the bark, 
then he again put it into a clean vessel, and 
simmered it over a slow fire, till it came to the 
consistency of molasses, when it is fit for use. 
It is then spread upon a piece of silk or other 
soft rag, and applied to the diseased part. He 
used about two plasters each week, until the 
cancer was removed and the wound healed. 
He says it is not painful, but believes it an in- 
fallible remedy. 





AcricuturaL Fairs tn tae Saxpwicn Is- 
LANDS.—The Maine Democrat learns from a 
notice in The Polynesian, of June 5, that such 
fairs are now held at the Sandwich Islands. 
The second annual meeting of the Royal Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Soeiety was held on the 
Ist, of June, at which the attendance was very 
large from all the islands. Among the articles 
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awarded premiums we notice, sugar, wheat, li 
Indian corn, oats, salt, arrow root, cigars, 





icy, but she is now fully av awake to her ta true in- 
terests—the encouragment of Internal Im- 


figs, oranges, peaches, mangoes, strawberries, | provements and Education,—the lever and 


pears, lomons, bananas, pine apples, olives, | 
raisins, flowers, butter, cheese, leather, sugar 


cane, tebacco—besides all the varieties ef do- | 


mestic animals and garden vegetable common | 
among us. ‘I’his will do pretty well, in coun- | 
try so recently redeemed from the savage state» 
De ‘Kalb County- | 
The following letter came te us under a 
yost mark date of Sept. 10, just two months! 
after tho date of writing—which accounts for 
its late appearance. We rejoice to see that | 
the farmers of this fine County are waking up | 
zo their true interests, and we hope that t ere | 
long we shall have long lists of subscribers to | 


the Valley Farmer there. We havea few now. | 


Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 
MaysviLLe, July 10, 1852. | 

GENTLEMEN :—The citizens of De Kalb} 
4/ounty did, on the 5th day of July (instant,) | 
form an ‘Agricultural Society,’ and the fol- | 
lowing named gentlemen were chosen officers | 
dor the ensuing year, to wit: 

‘Tnompson Suit, President. 

Jounx F. Doterry, Secretary. 

Javes Y. Jounson, Treasurer. 

The Society will meet again on the first 
Monday in September next. I wish you to 
send me one No. of the Valley Farmer, and [ 
will try to get up a club of subscribers at or 
before our next meeting. The prospect of 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad has suf- 
fused new life and energies in the people of 
the north-east. 

We have the most beautiful, rich and fertile 
County on the face of the globe, and all we 
want to be the richest community in the known 
world, is a convenient conveyance of our ag- 
ricultural products to the markets of the world. 
The Railroad will furnish that convenience. 

Our crops are the finest that ever has been 
known in this County at this season of the 
year. Our corn fields look, in the distance, 


like dark clouds rolling in fearful masses up- 
on the wings of the wind, 

Land, since the donation by Congress, ha§ 
risen two hundred per cent. 
kinds is very high. 

Missouri has heen long pursuing a bad pol- 


Stock of al! 





West half by the 


' fulerum ef Power, Wealth, and Greatness. 
This Ceunty lies East of Buchannan, South 
of Gentry, West of Daviess, and North of 
Clinton—the Kast half is drained by the 
waters of the North Grand River, and the 
waters of the Little Platte 
River. The soil—a dark alluvial. The lands 
uve mostly vacant. The greatest inducements 
are here for enterprising and industrious farm- 
ers. It is a Prairie country, gently undula- 


| ting, mterspersed with beautiful groves ot 


timber. 
Yours, &e. 
Joun F. Douerry. 





Cerrespondence ofthe Valley Farmer. 
Svarta, Randolph Co., Ll. 

Mr. Ernrain Assorr:—'This comes to you 
as you will observe from far down in Lower 
Egypt. But it comes also to show you that 
we in that dark and benighted region are be- 
ginning to emerge from Egyptian darkness, 
and to seek the light of science and experience 
as it scintilates from the pages of the Valley 
Farmer and Prairie Farmer, and other simi- 
lar works. 

In proof of the above remarks | am instruc- 
ted to communicate to you the fact so that you 
may publish it to the world, that in the be- 
nightedcounty of Randolph, Illinois, an agri- 
cultural society has been formed now number- 
ing about forty members. It is named the 
Randolph County Agricultural Society. 

J will not occupy your space by sending in 
detail the Constitution and By-Laws of the So- 
ciety. But may state generally that the ob- 
jects of the Society, as therein expressed, ‘Is 
to improve Agriculture, Horticulture, and the 
Mechanical and Household Arts,’ and that the 
amount of entry money may be no hindrance 
to the ane in this quarter, it is fixed so 
low as 25 cents with 60 cents per annum paid 
quarterly. 

At the organization in February last the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected office bearers, 
viz: Robert Brownson, President; John An- 
derson, Vice President; Jacob B. Beattie, 
Treasurer; Wm. Addisons, Secretary. And it 
has been resolved to hold a Fair or Exhibition 
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on 20th October next, near Sparta when there 
will be a competition by members and the 
whole available funds distributed in prizes for 
the best horses cattle, &c. 

At a meeting of the Society, held 13th of 
August 1852, It was resolved that Mrss. Bryce, 
Crawford, and the Secretary be a committee 
to send a notice of of our Society to the Val- 
ley Farmer, Prairie Farmer, and to the neigh- 


boring newspapers with a request that they | 
| 





publish the same. 


Boone Co. Fair. | | 


The first annual fair of the Boone County | 
\vgricultural and Mechanical Association will | 
be held on the 14th and 15th days of October, | 
ut Columbia. From present advices we are | 
inclined to think the stock exhibition will sur- | 
pass the anticipations of the most sanguine | 
members of the Association. We have recent- | 
ly noticed the importations of several lots of | 
fine stock from Kentucky and other States, | 
ind our paper now contains a notice from Mr. | 
Shelton Oldham, of Ky., to the effect that he 
will offer for sale at our fair, some sixty-five 
to seventy head of as fine blooded stock as the 
county, (Mercer county, Ky.) affords, 

Cooper county, we learn, will be well repre- 
sented, and we shall be disappointed if friend 
McCormick does not be forthcoming with 
some of his fine sheep from that county. Pet- 
tis, too, we learn will be over to see us. Come 
on, one and all, Old Boone will give you a 
hearty welcome, and will rejoice to greet you 
on the interesting occasion of her first Annu- 
al Exhibition. 

Our farmers and mechanics are alive to the 
occasion, and we fell assured they will do all 
they canto make the exhibition not only agree- 
able and interesting but in every respect wor- 
thy of the object in view—the improvement of 
stock, as wellas the mechanic arts. —Massouri 
Sentinel. 





Colt Show. 


This exhibition, of which notice had been 
given, came off at Mr. Levi ‘I’. Smith’s, in this 
county, on the 15th inst. It was an interest- 
ing occasion to the lovers of fine stock, and 
judges represent the colts shown to be the fin- 
est that had ever been seen together in these 
parts. Some two hundred persons were in at- 
tendence, who did full justice to the hospital- 
ities of the good hostess and lady of the man- 
sion. ‘There is something warm and generous 
in the dispensing of civilities at a country man- 
sion, and we could always eat more, do it with 
a lighter heart, and enjoy ourselves better 


than in any one epot in this wide and callous 
world. Welong for that freedom and peace 
of mind, which a farmer alone enjoys and 
feels in thislife. Butthe dinner has caused 
us to forget the show. 

There were exhibited some eleven or twelve 
two year olds, several yearlings, and sixteen 
or seventeen suckling colts—all the the pro- 
duce of Bagdad, belonging to Mr. Smith; 
several of the two year olds measured 15 hands 
5 inches, 

The two year oldthat took the premium be- 
longed to Col. James Brown. 

The premium yearling belonged to Wm. 
Hucal, 

The suckling colt to which the premium was 
awarded, belonged to Mr. Robert Lemon. 

The day was pleasantly spent, and all went 
away gratified, and looking with pleasing an- 
ticipations to the next annual exhibition.— 
Missouri Sentinel. 

ST. LOUIS STOCK MARKET. 
OctoBes 6, 1852. 

Carrte—Prices remain firm and unchanged. 
The yards are as well supplied at the present 
time as the immediate wants of the city re- 
quires. ‘There is no demand for shipping 
consequently sales are confined to city butch- 
ers. it isanticipated that as soon as there is 
a sufficiency of water in the rivers and cold 
weather approaches, that there will be a brisk 
trade in live stock in general. Sales made the 
present week at $8 75 and $4, for the best 
per LUU Ibs. ; 

Hocs—Continue to be in great request, and 
previous rates are fully maintained, The sup- 
ply is generally from Illinois. Quite a num- 
ber of wagons have come in the present week 
with hogs in prime condition. Market quite 
active. 

Susev—Are in demand. The market is 
well supplied. Small droves are coming in 
from various quarters. Prices range from $] 
25 to $2 25. Size, quality and fatness increa- 
ses or diminishes the rates a shade, as quoted 
as the purchaser fancies. 

Lamus—There is no over supply in the mar- 
ket, yet there is a sufficiency for the wants of 
the butchers, for city consumption. Prices as 
heretofore quoted, range from $1 to $1 20 per 
head. 

Catves—Fat calves of good size are always 
in demand for butchers’ use. Present supply 
moderate, and prices range as to size and fat- 
ness. 

Cows witn CaLves——Are not in much request 
but very few are brought to the cow yards. The 
usual supply from the evposite side of the riv- 
er, is for the present withheld as farmers are 
much engaged on their farms at this season 





amid the rural scenes of a country residence, 


of the year.—Jntelligencer. 
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Manny’s Reaver aNp Mower.—Mr. J. HL. 
Manny, of Stephenson county, Ill., is fortunate 
in the above machine. He took the first prize 
for it as a Mower, and the second as a Reaper, 
at the Fair of the New York State Agricultu- 
yal Society. The New York Times says, Man- 
ny’s machine seems to have some important 
advantages over all others. Its cutting appa- 
ratus is more perfect, and it can be easily, and 
while in operation, adjusted to various heights 
in cutting. It has also a great advantage in 
its peculiar combination of reaping and mow- 
ing propensities, by which it is equally adapt- 
ed to both purposes; the removal or insertion 
of a loose platform, being the only change 
necessary to convert it from one to the other: 


Tue Woon Traps ix tHe Ustren States.— 
‘The wool clip in Ohio this year, is said to be 
much less than last year, and has sold on an 
average of about six cents a pound less than 
last year The cause of the dimunition is sup- 
posed to be caused by the hard winter, which 
destroyed sheep, and shortened the wool on all. 
it is estimated that the clip, throughout the 
whoie country is much less than last year. [i 
amounted, then, to about 52,000,000 pounds. 
This year it will fall six or seven millions 
short. ‘The wool produced this year is less 
than our manufactures need, and the balance 
will have to be imported. ‘This shows there 
is still room for extension in the wool grow- 


. . a) 
ing business. 





Cuinese Hocs—This breed has been long 
known among the hog fanciersas an excellent 
one with which to ameliorate the grossness of 
the old Knglish. ‘Lhey are too small and too 
much inclined to lay on fat to make them or- 
dinarily valuable on the farm. Crossed with 
the leng breeds, such as the Yorkshire or 
Pennsylvania, and they produce a porker un- 
equalled. ‘The celebrated Berkshire derived 
some of their most desirable traits from the 
(‘hina. 

‘We saw some,’ says the editor of the 
(ienesee Farmer, ‘at Smithfield Cattle Show 
that were apparently but balls of fat, with 
svarcely legs, eyes, or mouth visible. Lt is 
generally admitted then, that this breed will 
lay on more fat than any other; and we think 
it will be greatly tk eneficial in improving our 
present race of swine.’ 


>] 





REMEDY FOR Bors.—A Physician, in the 
Southern Cultivator, strongly recommends 
Chloroform as a remedy for bots or grubs in 
horses. The mode he administers it is as fol- 
lows, viz: 1 or 2 table spoonsful Chloroform: 
1-2 tol pint whisky ; mix, shake, and give at 
«a drench. Horses that have refused all food, 
that have appeared in constant paid for two 
or three days, have taken this drench, and re- 
lief followed in ten to fifteen minutes. 








THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 





Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 


———_= 





Visit to the Country. 
We have just returned from «very pleasant 
trip in Mlinois. 
residences we visited were beautiful beyond all 


Some farms and country 


all our powers of description, others were so 
neglected that it was pitiful to see how comfort- 
less they lived when they might live so com- 
fortable and happy. In our ramples we visi- 
ted Jacksonville. It is the prettiest village we 
havs seen since we left our childhood home, in 
bright, beautiful New England. It carried 
our mind back to the time when we were 
little child, when we used to ride with father, 
mother, andthe rest of the children in a car- 
ryallto visit some of the beautiful villages in 
the vicinity of Boston to Cambridgeport,where 
there was an insane hospital and where we 
used to see the insane people riding horseback; 
to Roxbury, to Dedham, to Charlestown and 
to other pleasant villages. When we were ri- 
ding around Jacksonvill. to see the pretty resi- 
dences and gardens it reminded us of what 
Dickens said of the New England villages— 
they looked as though they were built the day 
We 


were there five years ago, and it seems as tho’ 


before, they were were so nice and clean. 


it has grown one-half since then, 

We visited the Deaf and Dumb Schvol— 
Prof. Turner kindly accompanying us and in- 
troduced us to Mr. Officer, the President of the 
Institute, Mr. O. is affable and polite a gentle. 
man well qualified to fillthe station he oceu- 
pies. 
which is large and convenient, and well con- 


He showed us all over the establishment 


structed for the comfort and health of the pu- 
pils, 
who is employed as a teacher, and we could 
see by his bright and expressive countenance 


Mr. O. introduced us to a deaf mute, 


that he well understood the introduction and 
scemed pleased. Mr. O. can converse as rendi- 
ly with his pupils as we can with our families. 
We ought to thank God for this means of edu- 
cating these poor unfortunates. We saw some 
little girls who seemed as happy as chilhood 
ever does, and we thought in our hearts if we 
had a child who was deprived of these facul- 
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| remarkable manner. If not thoroughly mas- 
| ticated before taken into the stomach, the rind 
lof plums is rarely, if ever, dissolved by the 
a re A. : | gusoric juice, In some cases pieces of it ad- 

By the kindness of Prof. ‘Turner and Dr. | pore to the coats of the stomach, the same ag 
‘Prince, we had leiters of introduction to the , wet paper clings to the bodies, causing sick- 
ness und other inconveniences. Dried currants 
und raisils are particularly included in these 
p nies , remarks, showing Uie best reasons tor placing 
Che Dr. showed us as much of the establish- | the fraii upon the chopping board with the su- 





ties, that if it wore necessary, we would cheer- 
fully deny ourselves our ordinary food that 


we might send the child there. 


Superintending Physician of the Insane Hos- | 


pital, where we stopped about half an hour. 


ment as he could in the short time we had to et in incking a pudaing of them, for if a dried 
current passes into the stomach whole its nevs 
er digested at all, When horses eat Oats or 
: j : beans tht have ben through a creshing mill, 
patients we saw were all well dressed and ap-) much of this food is swallowed w ile, and in 


Stuy. We saw some of the rooms of the pa- 


tients which were airy, neat and clean. The 


peared quite calm and orderly. ‘The building | this state, being perfeetly indigestible, the 
liusk or pellicle yesisting the svivents of the 
stomach, there somuch lost to nutrition. Birds 
, a aie |. | being destitute of teeth, are povided with an 
patients, The Dr. says his first endeavors in ip paratus for grinding theirseed, hameiy, with 


is largve, well located, and arranged with a 


view to the comfort and general health of the 


the treatment of Ins patients is the improve- | the gizzard, through which the seed passer, and 
is crushed prior tu digestion. ‘The peels of ap- 
ples and pears should always be cast away. 
Oranges we need not mention, as this is always 
done, Orleans, greengages, dumsons, and al} 
jis, shouia be carefully skinned, if eaten 
Wo dined at Prof. Turner’s and saw his! %8wW: and if put into tarts, they should be erull- 

cd helore cocking. Nuts are as indigestibe 
} , Sa as we could desire, if the brown skin be not 
vet through. He has a beautiful place, and |) noyed or blan ‘hed, as almonds are general- 
ty of trees and flowers. ly weated.— Liverpool Journal. 


ment of their general health. 
We saw the building ereeting for the Blind | 
Instituce. It is a large edifice and healthfully | 
shail 
houaie | 


pedee fence which he says a chicken can not 








aw ereat vari 


Kivery Worp Trve.—-lt is a great and prev- | : : ’ . ” 
alent error, that children may be left to ran | Recivr von Cuninc Sores.—A writer in a 
wild in every sort of company and temptations ‘late number of the Genesee Farmer, who signs 
for several years and that it will then be time! himself «R. R.? and dates at Centre Lesle, 
enough to break them in. This mistake makes | vives us the followine receipe for curing 
half our spendthrifts, gamblers, thieves, and | * 6 iil iia . 
drunkards. No man would deal so with his 
warden or Jot: no man would raise a colt or| ‘Take two and a half drachins of biue vitriol, 


pappy on such a principle. Take notice, pa- | four drachms of alu, and six drachms of loaf 
rents—untess vou till the new soil and throw | sugar; or, we willsay, blue vitriol the size of a 
in the good seed, the devil will have # crop of | Wainnt, alum a size larger, and sugar the sizc 
poison weeds before you know what is taking | of a hen’s egg. Pulverize and turn into aglass 
place. Look at your dear children, and think | bottle. Add one pint of good vinegar and 
whether vou will leave their safety or ruin at| one table-spoonful of honey. Cora, and 
hazard, or whether you should not train them | shake the mixture, three or four times a day 
up in the way they should go. and when dissolved, it is fit for use. 
< -—— This wash will remove the film from horse’s 
Tas Rixp or Frerr INpicestipix.—The fact} eyes; will cure king’s evil; and most kinds of 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the pub- | fever sores; will destroy proud flesh, and cause 
lie. It applies to all fruit without exception, | the sore to heal. 
and includes also the pellicle or skin of kernels} It is good for hoof ret in sheep, and may be 
and nuts of all kinds. The edible part of the | applied to any sore with safety. ‘Lhe sore 
fruit is particularly delicate, and liable to rap- | should be kept clean, and washed twice a day 
id decoinposition if exposed to the atmosphere; | with the mixture, until completely healed. 
it is, therefore, a provision of nature to place | For the eye it may be diluted in cold water one 
a strong and impervious coating over it, as a| half, but should in all cases be used as strong 
protection against accident, and te prevent in- | as the patient can bear. For hoof rot in sheep, 
sect enemies from destroying the seed within. | add as much gunpowder as vitriol, pare away 
The skin of all the plum tribe is wonderfully | all the affected part of the hoof, wash freely 
strong, compared with its substance, and re- | every few days, turn the sheep into fresh pas- 
sists the action of water and other solvents in a | ture, and you haye a cure. 
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AN INCIDENT FROM LIFE, 


Sick and weary on my pillow, 
Life seemed but in mourning clad 5 
And though spring had come in gladness. 
Yet to me the world looked sad, 


Hope was fluttering, broken hearted, 
Ready plumed ‘o take knr filght, 

Vieeing from the clouds of darkness, 
That had veiled this earth in night. 


hen like sunlight throwgh the lattice, 
Caine a merry ringing voice; 
Sweeping o’er my heart like music, 


Bidding every chord rejoice, 


M other, mother, here are wild flowers, 
Gathered by the meadow brook! 

And Oh! see, Pve found some violets 
ina quiet, shady nook, 

} will bring a dish and water, 
and will place them by your bed; 

4)n this desk, where you can see ther, 


very time you turn your head. 


And my boy, with ringleis golden, 
Filled the vase with busy care, 


While as bright as stars ateven, 


Seemed those tlow’rets, blooming fair. 


Sweet they spoke of vale and upland, 
jowing stream, and forest shade, 
And when sleep, aud dreams, stole oer me. 


Lows 1 wandered in the glade, ° 


And for days, that gift so trifling, 
Shed a halo, round my room, 
Which betore seemed Jone and wears, 


And oft shadowed &er with gloom, 


And I conned from it this lesson, 
That the poorest have the power, 
fo confer the sweetest pleasure, 


Le it but a trausient flower. 


Then let ho one murmer ever, 

That no weaith have they to give; 
For a cup of water, oniy, 

Oit have bade the thirsty live. 


And was treasured more in heaven, 
Than the richest gifts of gold; 
By that one who can the motives, 
Of the secred heart unfold. 
From the Olive Branch, 
Little Mary’s Temptation. 

‘Shall 1? shall 1?? whispered little Mary to 
herself, standing on tiptoe with her chubby 
hands folded behind her. 

On the polished table that her blue eyes just 
peeped over, laid a bright round sixpence, a 
new sixpence that Mary longed to see trans- 
ferred to her little red silk bag. Her mother 
had left the coin there, and forgotten it; for- 
gotton it Mary knew, because she heard her 
say that there was nota bit of small change 
in the house. 


Long and eagerly Mary contemplated the 
treasure. What a variety of nice things took 
shape and floated over that table, crowding 
round the new sixpence, and giving it a sort of 
fairy value—surely it would buy such an end- 
less variety of pretty toys, and if she could get 
| two sugar birds for one penny, what a count- 
| less lot could she buy with six whole pence. 

She would have sugar: plums, and sticks of 
twisted candy, she ~ et! = have peppermint 
hearts, and a little new doll---no, she wouldn’t 
buy a doll on second thought, for she had two 
already. She would keep some of her money 
to carry to school, or, perhaps all of it, and 
: Show it to her playmates, who seldom had so 
| much. 

‘Shall 1? shall 12? oh! how that wicked 
tempter urged the fair-haired little girl. What 
golden visions he placed in array before her. 
flow he kept whispering, ‘mama will never 
know it, never, never, never; for she has for- 
gotten all about it;? and how stealthily at last 
that wicked tempter that dwelt in Mary’s dear 
little heart, caught her white hand and slowly 
carried it till the tips of her fingers touched 
the very rim of the shining sixpence. 

But, thank God, there is also an angel in ev- 
ery human being, as long as he strives to keep 
pure and good, whose delight it is to overthrow 
this wicked tempter, that assails not only little 
Mary, but men and women. 

She came slowly up and murmured, in a 
quiet still voice that would not have frighten- 
eda mouse, ‘oh! little Mary, little Mary, don’t 
you know that is stealing ? don’t you know it’s 
as wicked to take that bitof money, as for the 
great thief to rob your father’s money-drawer, 
or steal your mother’s gold ring ?? 

‘But father and mother would find it out 
then, they would know that somebody had ta- 
ken their treasures---this little sixpence I’m 
sure nobody remembers, and [ want it badly;’ 
almost insensibly the fingers had closed over 
the money. 

‘But, little Mary,’ said the good angel in a 
solemn voice that quite awed the child, ‘there 
is a great God whose eye can see away into 
your heart; and he knows tke thoughts you’re 
thinking, he has found out the dark corners 
where those wicked thoughts hide, not daring 
to come into the light. Oh! little Mary re. 
member how often your darling mother has 
talked to you about that sin; think that though 
she might not know it, God and you would, 
and all the time you would keep feeling, ‘I’m 
a thief, I’m a thief; I stole sixpence, and | 
shall never be happy again.’ No, little Mary, 
though you are ever so sorry, you can never 
be happy again.’ 


‘Sball 1? shall 1? the wicked tempter had 
spoken for the last time; little Mary took the 
sixpence with a heightened co'or, and heavily 
beating heart, but she ran as fast ay she could 
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run, never stopping to take breath till she 
found her mother, and eagerly holding out the 
money she cried, ‘it was on the table in the 
chamber, dear mother.’ 

Her mother smiled, took the sixpence, and 
kissing Mury’s forehead she said, ‘what a dear 
little daughter L have got! some little daughters 
would have kept the money, and never have 
told of it; how can [I be thankful enough to 


(iod who has given me such an honest little | 


virl.? 

' Mary held down her head; the tears were 
gathering thickly in her eyes, but she looked 
up bravely and suid, almost sobbing; ‘oh, 
miu, f don’t know as I am honest; am I 
honest if 1 wanted to take it ever so much, and 
wlinost did take it ?? 

‘Bless you, my child,’ said tne happy moth- 
er catching her treasure in her arms; ‘you haye 
safely passed the ordeai, you have been tried 
and not found wanting; yes, dear, you are still 
my honest daughter, and | have no fear that 
ifter to-day you will ever take anvthing that 
does not belong to you, thank God.? And in 
the excess of her joy, the good mother could 
not keep from weeping. 

‘But what then are you crying for?’ said 
little Mary, wiping away the tears with her 
pretty fingers. 

‘For pleasure that my Mary has resisted 
evil; for pleasure that she did not wickedly 
take the sixpence when she knew her mother 
would never find it out. And now, my dar- 
ling, you shall have the money for your own; 
you shall keep it, and [ will add to it till you 
have enough to buy poor Judy’s little girl a 
nice warm frock for the coming winter; and 
whenever you see that frock on the little girl, 
you must pray to God that he will always lead 
you out of temptation, and never, never allow 
you even to wish for that which is not your 
own.’ 

Mary’s eyes sparkled; she had for a long 
time wanted to give something to the washer- 
woman’s pretty little girl, and now she was as 
happy as happy could be. She went singing 
and dancing about the house; she felt by her 
father’s warm kiss, and *Giod bless you,’ that 
he knew she had done right. 

Do you think, dear little reader, if Mary had 
taken the sixpence and bought all those nice 
things, she would have hud that pure enjoy- 
ment that comes from doing right? On the 
contrary, it ight have led her at lust to be a 
wicked, sinful woman, whom nobody would 
ever have loved. 

Do then, as Mary did, don’t take that bright 
cent; put down that coveted plaything ; think 
how dreadful it would be to be branded aruter 
if only by your own conscience, and then think 
above all, that God knows it. Always re- 
member Little Mary and her temptation. 








Elegant Extract. 

The following is an evtract of a beautiful! 
and touching speech, delivered in the Califor- 
nian Senate, by Mr. Soule, on the bill author- 
izing women to act as sole traders : 

‘When [ reflect upon the conduct of many 
married men in California—their faithless ness 
to every vow which they made at the altar- 
how completely they fail in the performance oi 
their duties—how virtuous and industrious, 
faithful and patient women are imposed upon 
by worthless brates of husbands and debau- 
chees abroad, my respect for the sex prompts 
me to do all within my power, to protect her 
rights and secare her happiness. 

* * * * * 

‘Tlove woman, I have loved he: all my life, 
through hoyhood, youth, manhood and matu 
rer vears. | expect to love her wll iny life, and 
dyinz to he found faithful to the same high 
and inspiring sentiment. For ymid all the va- 
ried scenes, temptations, struggles, hopes of 
existence, one star, brighter than all others, 
has lighted and guided me onward—if L have 
ever had any high and noble ambition, the ex- 
citing energy has been in the xpproving smile 
coming from woman. And [ jadge her influ- 
ence is thus upon others. Gentle in her affec- 
tions, yet mighty throngh their infiuence—her 
medium of rule is as powerful as the hallor- 
box, and she only needs the protection of law 
against those who have no [aw in their habits 
and propensities. She has ruled me frem iny 
boyhood with the soft and winning influence of 
her virtues and beauty. [remember my firs: 
love; my baby affections at four vears of age. 
[have been in love nearly every month ef my 
life since—save the dark and rayless days and 
yeurs?which have succeeded the devolate hearth 
make the heart too desolate. And never, sir, 
while I remember my mother lewg since in he; 
grave—I remember the night when she died- 
never, while I recollect my sisters, wnd the 
abuses that might have been theirs---never, 
while I hold in memory one other---and her 
memory is all that is left me---shall J refuse to 
give ny voice and my influence and my vou 
for any measure necessary to protect and cher- 
ish the weaker and better portion of creation, 
against the oppression, neglect or abuse of my 
own sex. I hope the Dill may pass. 


[yotana PickLes.— Take green tomatoes ant 
slice them, Put them ina basket to drain, 
in layers, with salt scattered over them——t 
tea-cup fall to euch gallon. Next dav slice 
one quarter the quantity of onions, and lay the 
Onions and tomatoes in alternate lavers inv 
jar, with spices intervening. Then 4!) the jar 
with cold vinegar, 

Ripe tomatoes wiped neatly, and dropped 
into cold spiced vinegar, make a delicious 


pickle. 
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VOLUME V., FOR 1853. 


a Ee een 

In presenting to the public their prospectus for the Fifth Volume of the Vanury 
Farmer, the publishers feel that the piblication has attained such a repelation as 
ensures its future prosperity. For four years—ever since its comnencement—it 
has been steadily gaining in the confidence of the Farmers of the West, uutil they 
have come to feel that it is so indentified with their best interests that its contin- 
uunce isundispensable. During the past year many flattering encominms have been 
bestowed upon it from judicious persons in all parts of the Great Valley, and the 
assurances of increased putronage from all parts warrant the expectation of a large 
circulation for the year 1853. 

Under these circumstsnces we assure our friends that no pains or expense will 
be spared to make the paper worthy of the confidence and pitronage bestowed upon 
it. The best interest of the Farmers of the Great Valley of the Mississippi is our 
aim, and we are confident that such a publication as ours is necessury at this point. 
Already have we seen some of the good effects of its influence. A spirit of im- 
provement has been aroused; old prejudices have been relinquished, new modes 
of culture have been adopted; as increased desire has been manifested for better 
stock ; and a fixed determination to bring about a better condition of the Western 
Agricultural interest has been aroused all around us. Shall not this glorious reform 
so auspiciously began go on until Agriculture and all its kindred interests is ele- 
vated to its rightful position as the noblest, as it is the happiest of all industrial 
pursuits ? 

The year 1853 will teem with matters of much importance to the couse of agri- 
culture. Efforts will be made in nearly all the Western States to organize eflicient 
State Societies, sustained by legislative aid; in a vast majority of the counties, So- 
cieties will be organized and fairs held in the fall. The discussion of the great 
question of industrial education will go on with increased interest, and the right of 
the farmers of the land to a department in the general government exclusively de- 
voted to their interests will be advocated with increased energy. 

Great changes are going on in the land, affecting deeply the interests of the 
farmer. Inthe Great Valley, particularly is this the c»se. The railroads and other 
avenues of trade sv rapidly opening through our fertile lands, has placed us much 
nearer the great markets than formerly, and as a consequence lants are rising in 
value and calling for inereased skill and energy in their cultivation. Our labors 
will be directed to assist the farmer to profit by all these circumstances, and we 
shail at all times be found the fast friend of every measure which promises to ac- 
complish this purpose. Our paper is the only publication in the great region of 
country which finds its commercia! centre in St. Louis, devoted exclusively to agri- 
cultural interests, and we confidently appeal to every friend of the cause to aid in 
extending its circula’ion until every farmer: in all this vast region shall be a reader 
o° its pares, 

Tue Famiry Cricie, which under the management of Mrs.. Annorr has been 
so well approved the past two years, will be continued, and increased attention will 
be given to it for the year to come. 

‘Tne Vatctey Farmer will be published on the first of each month, each num- 
ber containing 48 large octavo pages, (of which 12 pages will be devoted to adver- 
tisements,) with a title page and index at the end of the year. Terms, always in 
advance: $1 per anrum, for a single copy; 4 copies for $3; 7 copies for $5; and 
15 copies for $10. Postmes'ers throughout the country are requested to act as. 
Agents. Address ‘ Woodward & Abbott, publishers, St. Louis, M>.”’ 
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